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NIVERSITY C OLLEG SE, LONDON. 

The Council propose to appoint Professors or Readers (the 
title to be conferred being in each case at the discretion of the 
Council) in the three following subjects: (i) Jurisprudence ; 
2) Roman Law ; (3) Constitutional Law and History. Candidates 
for these appointments (two of which may e held together, and 
the duties of which will commence in Octob-r next) are requested 
to address their applications and testimunials, on or before 
FRIDAY, the 23rd inst.. to the Secretary, at the Office of the 
College, where further informason & may be eneesne 


N ROBSON, B.A., . 

July 8th, 1869. Secretary to the Council. 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— 

QUARTERLY STATEMENT, No. 2, now ready. 
Contents. 

ont ain Wilson ‘On the Synagogue of Galilee,’ with a Plan of the 

yhagogue of Capernaum. 

Mr. Yeutsch ‘On the Characters found at the S.E. Angle of the 
Haram Wall.’ 

Mr. W. Simpson ‘ On Robinson’s Arch 

Mr. Rogers’s Excavation of the Tell ou la hiyeh. 

Mr. Eldridge’s Meteorological Observations on Leban 

Lieut. Warren’s Excavations at the Golden Gate, Barclay’ '3 Gate- 
way, and the West Wall, with a Plan. 

Price 1s. Issued to Subscribers free. May be had at the Society’s 
Office, 9, Pall Mall East, or at their Exhibition, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall. 
ae ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTI- 

TUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President. 

The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 

The ANNUAL MEETING for 1869 will be held ro — 
ST. EDMUNDS, TUESDAY, July 20, to TUESDAY, July 2 

President of the Meeting. 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS of BRISTOL. 
Presidents of Sections. 

Antiquities—The LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, F.S.A. 

Architecture—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. M.P. F.S.A. 

History—The Ven. LORD ARTHUR HERVEY. 

TUESDAY, July 20—Inaugural Meeting in the Town Hall, 
at 12°30. The Mayor's Déjetiner. Discourse on the Abbey 
Ruins by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A. Evening Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY, July 21.—Excursion to Clare, Melford, Laven- 
ham, and Kentw ell. Evening Meeting. 

THURSDAY, July 22.—Meeting of Members. Meetings of Sec- 
tions. Reception | by the President of the Meeting at Ickworth. 
Conversazione in the Museum. 

FRIDAY, July 23.—Meetings of Sections. Visits to the Bury 
— and Hardwick. Evening Meeting. 

TURDAY, July 24.—Excursion to pranslingham: and Ipswich. 
Tae by the Mayor of Ipswict 

MONDAY, July 26.—Excursion to - re Castle, Woolpit, 
Hesset, Sc. Conversazione in the Museum. 

TUESDAY, July 27.—Meetings of Sections. General Concluding 
Meeting in the Town Hall. 

A Temporary Museum will be formed in “ay Lecture Hall of 
the Athenzsum— Director, Mr. C. Tucker, F.S. 

Tickets for the Meeting—for Gentlemen seal Re One 
Guinea ; for Ladies (transferable), Half-a-Guinea. 

Secretary vA the Local Committee—E. M. Dewing, Northgate- 
street, Bury St. Edmunds 

Offices of fro Institute : 








16, New Burlington street, London, W. 
By order, 
BENJAMIN WILLSHER, Secretary and Librarian. 
ARADAY MEMORIAL— 


SUBSCRI ea (not to exceed Five Guineas) received by 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGH ES, at_the Office, Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, W.; at the Bank of England, Burlington- 
gardens, and at the several Branches of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 


AY SOCIET 7. —Instituted 1844, for the 
Publication of Works on Natural History. Annual Sub- 
scription, One Guinea. 
The two Volumes for 1868 have now been issued, viz. :— 
The Volume of PLATES to the Collected Edition of ROBERT 
BROWN’S BOTANICAL WORKS, edited by J. J. BEN- 
NETT, F.R.S. Imperial 4to. 


DR. MAXWELL T. MASTERS, F.L.S.. on VEGETABLE 
TERATULOGY. 8vo. pp. 534, with 218 Woodcuts. 


The ae for 1869 will be Prof. ALLMAN on the BRITISH 
CORYNID. 


Those wishing to join the Ray Society are requested to com- 

municate with the Sheretary. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary, 

Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8. EL 


Ux IVERSAL ART CATALOGUE 


n order to meet a nie expressed wish that this Catalogue 
aa al be all printed as ny as possib ee ou, remaining portion 
of it will be issued partly in NOTES a ES and partly 
as ecpprements by Her Majesty's petiomecy therny so that the 
whole Work may be completed before the 3lst March, 1870. 

Persons who may desire to be supplied with the Supplements 
at the same rate of price as Parliamentary papers, must send 
their Names and Addresses immediately either to Messrs. Cuap- 
man & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London, Publishers to the Science 

and Art Department ; or to the Publisher of * Notes and Queries,’ 
43, Wellington-street, "Strand, London, W.C 
OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK.—A select 
number of LAY STUDENTS will be admitted at the com- 
mencement of the SESSION, October 1, 1869.—Applications to be 
addressed to Dr. p Bony College, N.W. 


} 





UEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, for the Election 
of Officers and other business, will be held, in the Library of 
Leora College, Gower-street, on FRIDAY, July 23rd, at 
8 o’cloc! 

Annual Subscription, = from July Ist, 10s. No entrance-fee. 
WITHAM M. BYWATER, Hon. Sec. 
Offices, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


a EDICAL. —A Gentleman, in large Practice 
n the tote , holding several y public appointments, will 

have a VAC ANCY few weeks. 

treated quite as one i the family. Terms moderate. 

caeranieed—Raacees A. B., Mr. Ferguson’s, 





Would be 
References 
21, Giltspur-street, 


PENING for YOUTHS.—The Proprietors 
of a leading Count” Journal are prepared to receive, as an 
ARTICLED PUPIL, for two or three years, a gentlemanly and 
well-educated Youth, to whom they could afford unusual faci- 
lities for learning Shorthand, General Reporting, Newspaper 
Book-keeping, &c., and who would have the option a we 4 
with one of the Partners. Premium, 100l.—Apply Y. , Mr. 
Street's, 30, Cornhill, London. 


| IGH CLASSICS, LOGIC, E THICS, 

METAPHYSICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY.—A First- 
Class Man in Classics, Author of some Standard Works, and a 
successful Private Tutor f for the Universities and India, gives 
PRIVATE LESSONS in Chambers, and by Corcempondence. 
Answers and Sets a Papers, &e.—Address Dr. H. 
Owaan, Gray's Inn, W.c 





N OXFORD B. A. (1863), School Exhibi- 
tioner, Scholar, and Second Class Mods., would VISIT, 
receive or reside (temporarily) with a PUPIL requiring High 
Classics, French, German, Mathematics or English Literature.— 
A. H., Deknoek’ 's Library, Maida- vale, W 


ie ry M ASSIE, B.A. (Classical Honours), 
late Roheaar of St. "Jobn’ 's College, Cambridge, has RE- 
MOVED from Groombridge House, Haverstock-hill, to THE 
Vc 'AMORES. North-hill, Highgate, and continues to PREPARE 
PUPILS for the Public Schools, Universities, Examinations, &c. 
—For terms, &c., apply as above. 


} i geben COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
Bedford square, London. —The are -first SESSION will 
begin on WEDN ESDAY, October 14th 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Coll 
ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


i ALVERN COLLEGE. — 
The THIRD TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY, 


September 15. 
MALVERN COLLEGE. — 
a Head Master. 
The Rey. ARTHUR FARBER, M.A., date Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, O: Oxfor 
Full information on application to ete Aupricu, Esq., the 


Secretary. jee ee AS 
M. A., 


N OXFORD of 20 years’ standing, 

ould be glad to TAKE ‘ABROAD, with his own Family, 

THREE or FOUR BOYS, desirous of’ bape trom a practical 
knowledge of FRENCH and GERMAN » to whom he would a 

the same time give a thorough Classical Education. Would aa 

object to take a whole Family, if not too young.—Apply by — 
or personally to H. G. Heap, Esq., 160, Fieet- OE .ondon, E.C 


GENTLEMAN (M.A. Oxon.) preparing his 

Son for a Public School wishes to meet with a few BOYS to 

EDUCATE with him, for the same end, or otherwise. Would 

ope Boys of from 10 to 12 years old. "Can only take Five.— 

Apply personally, or by letter to R. Witsox, Esq., 1, Copthall- 
buildings, Throgmorton-street, London, E.C. 


-AVELOCK SCHOLARSHIPS. -- College, 
Regent’s Park.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are now vacant + 
one for Christian Young Men preparing for the Indian Civil 
Service, and the other for Young Men ‘area egy to go as Mis- 
sionaries to India.— ~ particulars, apply to Dr. Anevs, College, 
Regent's Park, N.V 

















ALLINGTON HALL, near 1r NorTHAMPTON. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, conducted by 
MRS. SHARP. 

MASTERS :—Music and Singing, Mr. Sypvey Sata, of Lon 
don; Drawing, 
Painter ; ; Dancing, Mr. ALFrep Dore ; ; French and German, 
by "Resident Ladies. Pallington Hall is situated in a healthy 
locality, and has attached to it several acres of pleasure grounds. 
The Principar has had many years’ experience. References. 


r [HE REV. . JOHN WILLIAM HAWTREY, 

Fes cd many years’ experience in the Education of Young 

Boys in the Lower School, Eton, intends, next September, to open 
a PREPARATORY sc HOOL at Aldin House, Slough. 

A Prospectus, containing full information, may be obtained by 

- | appiontion to Messrs. WitLiams & Son, Publishers to Eton College, 





DUCATION at WESTON-SUPER- M ARE. 
—GEORGE HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Principal of Nelson ee New Zealand ; and 
JOCELYN R. OAKLLHY, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Graduate in Classical ny PREPARE BUYS for the Uni: 
versities, Public Schools, and Professions. 


r. Braprorp Rupee, the eminent Water okay | 


h ISS EMILY FAITHFULL will be happy 
to arrange with Secretaries of Literary Institutions, &c., 
for the delivery during the ensuing season) of LECTURES on the 
Position and Education of Women.—Apply to Src retary, Victoria 
Magazine Office, Princes-street, Hanover-square, London. 


} OTTINGHAM FREE PUBLIC LIB- 
RARY.—A LIBRARIAN is WANTED for this Institu- 

tion. Salary, 2l.a week. Applications in writing, with testimo- 

nials, to be sent to me on or re ga A 24th July instant, 


FIELD, Town Clerk. 
_Nottingham, l4th July, 1869. a 


PROFESSIONAL LIB RARIAN. — Private 
Libraries and those of Institutions case ALOGUED and 
AERATOR, in Town or Country, oy H. SAMUEL BAYNES, 
of geese experience in the Prof 





‘ession. Ft may be made 
r. Lity, 17 and 18, New-street, Covent-garden.—Address 28, 
} Pane mn Roy Queen’ '8-8square, W.C. 


\ ANTED, a Gentleman to EDIT a Youth's 
Temperance Illustrated Monthly Magazine.—Apply, by 
letter, on or before July 26th, rey g ualifications, previous 
speed a Salary required, to A.B., 37, Queen-square, W.C. 
B. Applicants must be total abstainers. 


ITERATURE.—WANTED, Original MSS. of 

Serial Stories, Short Tales, Travelling Reminiscences, Special 
Articles and Poetry, suitable for a very high-class Magazine.— 
or Dr. Winter, care of J. E. Lewis, Esq., 83, Fleet-street, 
zondon 


YO CAPITALISTS, NEWSPAPER and 
MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS.—The Advertiser at be 
happy to TREAT on advantageous terms with any GENTLE- 
MAN in reference to Printing, Publishing, and - he. the 
above. —_ new ne and splendid publishing offices, close to the 
Strand.— ae ply, by letter, giving real name, to Fipes, 12, Crosby 
Hall Chambers, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. niall ver- 
tim Reporter and Fassel of estal ry ability is open to 

an ENG AGEMENT.—Address “Sigma,” care of H. Greenwood, 

Universal Advertising Oftices. 32, Castle- Wrong Liv raid 


NE WSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 
privately, by Mr. Hotmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 
Valuer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


DVERTISING. —The Proprietor of a Weekly 

London Newspaper, five years established, wishes to MEET 

with a Firm of Advertisement Contractors who would farm a 

space for advertising pare Principals only will be treated 
with.—E. G. B., Post-office, 125, Strand. 


NO ENGLISHMEN RESIDENT ABROAD. 

—MUSICAL and DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED for a first-class London Journal in all the Chief a 
of Europe, and in America and the Colonies.—Address B. C. D., 
care of Messrs. Reynell & Son, 44, Chancery-lane, London. 


Vi INEVEH.—A STATUETTE of “SEN- 

NACHERIB, l2in. high; has been modelled with great 

care from the Nineveh Marbles, now in the British Museum, and 

produces in the finest Porcelain. — Modelled and published by 
. HAYS, 34, Museum-street, London. 





























AN ARTIST will be happy to SELL Small, 
Original OIL PAINTINGS, at 10s. each ; WATER- COLOUR 
SKETCHES ome ae 
Messrs. Treacher, 11 
Brighton. 


ATH.— GRAND PUMP. ROOM HOTEL, 
quite New, NOW OVEN. First-class Domestic accommo- 
dation, and a unique Suite of Mineral Water Baths. 








ddress Artist, care of 


5s. each.— 
and St 1, North-street, 





E AMPSTEAD HEATH, best part. —SUPE- 

RIOR ROOMS TO BE LET. in a Private House, to a 
Gentleman or Lady of position. Would suit those of quiet or 
studieus habits. No children, no lodgers, and charming garden. 
—Letters to D. D., Arnold’s Newspaper Office, Heath-street, 
Hampstead. 


RTISTS in L ANDSCAPE, being 1 w willing to to 

take a Pupil during some hours of the day, are requested 

to send their address to E. F., Booth’s, 307, Regent-street, London, 
V. The counties of Surrey, Sussex, or Kent preferred. 


LERK WANTED in the Office of a London 

Weekly; must be of good address, able to correspond, &c. 

Salary, 11. per week.—BOY also WANTED, who writes a good 
hand.—Address N. O., Oawhyn, Catherine-street, Strand. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
orated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-LETTERS of CREDIT 

and BILLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 





| at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
are prepared to effect Investments on Mor: gage, in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may 
esire 
4 For further parecars:s application to be made at the Office of 
he C 








CHOLASTIC.—A ScHooLMASTER desirous of 
\) RETIRING FROM BUSINESS is ready to introduce a 
qualified Party to his connexion. The School has not contained 
a less number than 100 Boarders for the last twelve years. The 
gross returns are over 4,000/. a year. rege applicant must be pre- 
pared to pay down 3,0002. in poh iy The hy fo and Buildings 
are alone worth the “money.—Apply toS. S. Rerre Brothers, 150, 
Aldersgate-street. 





pmpany, ings, Old Broad-street, London. 
Rk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


“TAMMERING, STUTTERING, &c. PER- 
MANENTLY CURED. —Foreign or Defective Pronuncia- 

tion Corrected. Voice, respiration, elocution, and action regu- 
lated. DEAF-MUTES tanght to speak. Complete Works on 
(to Subscribers 158. 6d. post 


‘UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS,’ 
free).—Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, 18, Harrington square, N.W. 


By order, 
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LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Bricuron. | 
—Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL on TUES- 
DAY, August 17th. He has afew VACANCIES. He prepares 
Pupils for the Orford and Cambridge Local Examinations held 
at Brighton annually,—the one at Midsummer, and the other at 
Christmas. oe lee 


ASTBOURNE. vob Oxford M. oN married, 

and in Holy Orders, with seven years’ experience in tuition, 

receives a few BOYS, between 7 and 14, to prepare for the Public 
Schools.—For terms, address CLERICUS, Bradfield Reading. 





[persteep HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Lower Norwood, Surrey.—Fees inclusive. Masters attend 
for Literature, Music, ‘Singing, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 
Calisthenics, and the German and Italian Languages. English 
and French Resident Governesses.—Prospectuses on application 
to Mrs. and Miss Ricuarpson as above. 


DUCATION.— BRIGHTON (West).—The 
PRINCIPAL ofa ag ve age ye Ladies’ School will have 
afew VACANCIES in the h of August. The Pupils enjoy 
every comfort, combined with the instruction necessary to form 
a finished education. Resident Foreign and English Gov ernesses, 
and Accomplishments taught by Professors of eminence. Refer. 
ences to Clergymen and Parents of Pupils.—Address L. M., General 
Post-office, T unbridge Wells. 


YOUNG LADY, who has just taken her 

Diploma in France, wishes to find a SITUATION as Resi- 
dent Governess in a Gentleman’ 's Family. She teaches English in 
all its branches, good Music, French, German (acquired in Han- 
over), and Elementary Drawing.—Address L. M., General Post- 
office, Tunbridge Wells. o 











TRAVELLIN 4 NOTES FOR TOURISTS OR VISITORS IN 
EAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND 
(London NICHOLAS-LANE, Lombard-street, E.C.) 
SUPPLY TOU OTS and others visiting the United Kingdom 
with TRAVELLING NOTES, available at the principal Cities 
and and Watering Places of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES.—Atrrep W. 
BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer at the West- 
minster Hospital; Lectures on GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, and BOTAN VY, to Schools and Colleges. Candidates 
(Ladies or Gentlemen) prepare 
don, B the ; en University.—Address 3, Park Village East, Lon- 
on, N.W. 


HORTHAN D, —PITMAN’S PHONO. 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. 
vate Instruction given, personally or by post, - ll. 1s., ‘Se 
Complete Course a 
ondon 











20, *Paternoster- -row, E.C. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 








ared for the Scientific st ~ ations | 


| circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


reet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, | 


pe to the yond required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
«#* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
reatly reduced Prices may also be had free, on application. - 
Boors’ ’s, Cuurton’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Ottey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY. — The Library is now 


CLOSED at half-past 6 in root of at 6 p.m. as heretofore. 
By order of the Committe 
July 5th, 1359, ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. and Libr arian. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James ‘s-equare. 
London.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 —— of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languag: 

Subscription, a a year, or 2l., Life 
go ee te 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. ading-room open from Ten to half-past Six 

Prospectus on 4 emai CataLocuse (New Edition), price 158.; 
to Members, 10s. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


T’O BOOKBU YERS.—Narraur & Boyp’s 
CATALOGUE of 2,600 Choice and Valuable BOOKS, both 
English and Foreign, is now ready. Post free for four Stamps. 

ibraries purchased. 
3, Bedford-street, Cov ent; garden, W W.c, 





with Entrance-fee of 61.; 





LovES, CATALOGUE of CHOICE OLD 
chaps ba and ETCHINGS, by the ae colobrs ated 
and esteemed Masters, forwarded by post for two sta 

81, Sontill: -row, London.—Established above sixty roses, 


= 
O BOOK-BUY ERS.—Tuomas Beet has now 
ready a NEW CATALOGUE of VALUABLE BOOKS, 
extremely rich in the best County Histories and Dr. Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Works, on large paper. Sent post free for two 
stamps.—Tuomas Beet, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. 
ibraries purchased. 





(CATALOGUE of an Extraordinary Collection 
of VALUABLE WORKS, including County Histories, Dib- 


| at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 


| —The 


din’s and Bewick’s Works, &e. » Many being very fine Copies on | 


large paper, and the whole forming such an Assemblage as is rarely 
offered for sale. 88 pages, feap. 4to. double columns, containing 
2,300 Articles, free by post for six stamps. 

HoMAS Haves, 49, Crose- strest, Manchester. 


ARE BOOKS on the FINE ARTS, CATA- 
LOGUE of (gratis), now ready, consisting of W: orks on the 
Galleries, Drawin, Etchings, Costume, Woodcuts, Pageants, 
iems, Portraits, leraldry, Architecture, Ornaments, Painting, 
Artistic at: Toposraphy, &c.—Epwin Parsons, Fine-Art 





7, , Great Portland-street. _w. MULREADY, R.A., Sketches and 
Drawings, &c. 


A PERRING has for disposal upwards of 
roa 150 DRAWINGS, Sketches and Studies by that cele- 
ited Artist, the late W. MULREADY, R.A., had direct from 
the on of that great Painter, in Chalk, Water-Colour, Lead, 
oe and Pen and Ink, and Three Paintings in Oil; also, a 
aie Sead. in the wae on of Eve, ane eee at 7 — 
useum ; the whole Epsom que and choice 

Cc of W. Mulready’s W: 








| THE UsITsy LAND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Company will be held, at the 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, at 2 o'clock P.M., 
on TUESDAY, the 26th mre 1869, when the Directors will declare 
an Interim Dividend for the four months ending 3ist July, 1869. 

By order of the Board, 
CHARLES L “EW IS GRUNEISEN, 

_ 33,N Norfolk- street, Strand, London, 12th July, 1869. 


rere °’S COINS.—Mr. Curt, 
smatist and Teacher—established 40 (not 60) years— 
offers his SERVICES for the above Sale, at only 5 per cent.—202, 
LANCASTER-ROAD, NOTTING-HILL, 
N.B. Valuations. Catalogues made, &c., as since 1828. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
Ps &c., including many Recent Additions of extreme rarity, 
in cagis condition, may be obtained at moderate prices from 
Mr. - R. TAYLOR, the well-known Numismatist and Anti- 
pang 2, Montague- street, Russell-square ; also, Coin Cabinets, 
Books, and other objects of interest Articles forwarded to any 
part of the Country for selection ; Collections bought, valued or 
arranged for sale; and Commissions faithfully executed on the 
usual terms. 

.B. As printed Price-Lists can only convey a very inaccurate 
idea of an extensive and ever-changing Stock, none are issued, but 
every information desired will be given in reply to communica- 
tions addressed to Mr. Tay.or, as above. 





Secretary. 





of ‘Sesion 











YAXTER S WEDDING PRESENTS and 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS.—_EDWARD BAXTER respectfully 
solicits an inspection of his NEW STOCK for the present Season, 
which, for variety, beauty, and excellence of workmanship, cannot 
be surpassed. — Baxter, Dressing-Case Maker, Stationer, and 
Foreign Importer, 16, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further augmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. Revised Lists of the Principal Books in 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the JULY 
Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and 
Choice Books on Sale. 


This CATALOGUE includes, Lord Campbell’s Lives of Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham— Burton’s Highls ands of the Brazils— 
fo the Kremlin—Hawkins’s Life of Kean—Principles at 
take—Devrient’s Recollections of Mendelssohn— The Gladstone | 
Government, by a Templar—Gilbert’s Life of Lucrezia Borgia— | 
The Cruise of the Galatea—Dilke’s Greater Britain, best edition | 
—Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo—Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, 
best edition—Creasy’s History of England—Polko’s Reminiscences | 
of Mendelssohn—Keble’s Sermons—Paijkull’s Summer in Iceland 
—Howitt's Northern Heights of London—Brett’s Indian Tribes of | 
Guiana— Edwards's Life of Ralegh—Greg’s Literary Judgments— 
British Ba Reg by Anthony Trollope—Doran’s Saints and Sinners | 
unny South, by Capt. Clayton—Chapman’s Travels in 
A + leg Dr. Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, new series—Prince | 
Salm-Salm’s Diary in Mexico—Blanc’s Captivity in Abyssinia— | 
Recollections of Travel, by the Emperor Maximilian—Plowden’s | 
Abyssinia— Hellborn’s Life of Schubert—Other People’s Windows | 
— Henty’s March to Magdala—The Spanish Gypsy. best edition— | 
The Earthly Paradise—Lord Lytton’s Miscellanies—Eastwick’s | 
Venezuela—Through Spain, by M. B. Edwards—Nature’s Noble- 
man—Kathleen—Phineas Finn, by Anthony Trollope—The Fight | 
of Faith, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall— The Secret Dispatch, by James Grant | 
—Only an Earl—Meta’s Faith—Two French Ms urriages—Contrast, | 





| by Holme Lee—Leonora Casaloni—Mad—A Fight for Life—Nel- | 





lie’s Memories—Sooner or Later—Five Old Friends and a Young | 
Prince— Pearl, by the Author of *Caste’°—Nelly Brooke— The 
Moonstone—The Author’s Daughter—The Marstons —Woman’s 
Kingdom—Mildred—Anne Hereford—Run to Earth—Clarissa— 
and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, at the 
lowest current prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
in connexion with the saint 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 


| and 





CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS, on 
Sale by SACKETT & EDMONDS, HN, Bull-street, BIR- 
MINGHAM, will be sent on application, gratis: including aay 8 
Scottish Portraits, 356 Plates, brilliant impressions—Shaw's : Staf- 





fordshire, large pa er—Owen and Bla ae, S Shrewsbury, jarge 
aper—Marsden’s Numismata ee Westwood and Hu 
phreys’s Moths and Butterflies, 3 vols. 4to.— Wilson's ‘American 


Ornithology—Bewick’s Birds, &c.— Renae ullery—Lodge’s Por- 
traits—Froude’s Remains—Newman’s Arians— Wiikins’s Concilia, 
4 vols. folio—scarce Welsh Books—Motherwell’s Minstrelsy—fine 
Illustrated Bible—Books on Angling, Astrology, Coins—Aldine 
British Poets, 52 vols.—Voyages and Travels—Theology, &c. 











Sales by Auctian 


Minerals. * 


(=. J.C.STEVENS willSELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent garden, on 
FRIDAY. July 23, at half-past 12 recisely, PART of the COL- 

LECTION of MINERALS formed by the late Prof. CONNEL 

F.R.S., including many fine and rare specimens; also a Small 

Collection, with the large chi ee! Show-case in which they 

were contained—the Property of a Nobleman; and about 100 

other lots of Minerals, various. 


, “B view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





Valuable Books, the Library of the late HENRY BRIGHT, 
Esq.—a Law Librery, &c.—Four Days’ Sale. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
MONDAY, July 19, and _ three 


following days, at 1 calock.. 1 
COLLECTION 


of BOOKS, ‘including the Library of the late 
HENRY BRIGHT Esq., of the Inner Temple, and Knoll 
Lodge, Malvern Wells; comprising Lord Somers’s Tracts 
by Sir W. Scott, 13 vols. — Gill’s Bible, 9 vols. — Patrick and 
Lowth’s Bible, 6 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 6 
vols.—Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—Waverley Novels, 
Abbotsford edition, 12 vol: Swift's Works, 19 vols. — Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des Francais, 31 vols. — Napoléon Ie., Corre- 
spondance, 19 vols. — Roi Joseph, Mémoires, 10 vols. — Valpy’s 
Classical Library, 49 vols.—Morris’s British Birds, 6 vols.—Penny 
Cyclopedia, 30 vols.—Milman’s Latin Christianity, 6 vols.— 
Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 21 vols. — Collier’s Shake- 
speare, 8 vols.— Massinger’s Works, by Gifford, 4 vols.—and many 
other Standard Works. Also a LAW ‘LIBRARY, containing sets 
¢ the Law Times, Justice of the Peace, Law Magazine, Jurist, 
Law Journal, and Statutes at Large, Practical Books, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





The Copyrights, Drawings on Stone, and odd Stock of Pub- 
lications of ‘‘ DAY & SON, Limited,” 200 Reams of Plate 
and Printing Paper, &c. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC 
I . TION, at a freee, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, July o'clock, (by order of the Li aides 
tors), the COPY RIGHTS” DRAW INGS on STONE, or RIGHT 
of REPRODUCTION of the following well known Illustrated 
and Illuminated Publications of “* DAY & SON, Limited,” viz. : 
—The Sermon on the Mount, by W. : G. hold ley—The Victoria 
Psalter, by Owen Jones—Nesfield’s Specimens of Mediwval Archi- 
tecture—Shaw’s Architectural Sketches from_the Continent— 
Atkinson's Curry and Rice—Baines’s Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
besi—Gilbert’s Chronological Pictures of English History—War. 
ren’s Drawing Studies—Radcliffe’s Drawing Studies—The Sunday 
Alphsz —_ by Owen Jones—Thomas’s Costumes of British Soldiers 
— Marshall's The Human Body—Nash’s Designs to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress—a quantity of useful Wood Blocks, Steel and Copper 
Plates— the odd Stock of Prints and Letter-press of several of the 
above Works—the Entire Remaining Stock and Right of Re aa 
ducing the Government Series of Educational Diagrams by Ma 
shall, Patterson, Henslow, Drew, and Hawkins—also about 200 
Reams of Printing and Plate Paper in demy, royal, imperial, and 
other useful sizes—and Miscellaneous Stationery, Modern Books, 
&e. To be viewed, and Catalogues hz ad. 








152, Buckingham Palace-road, Pimlico. —Remaining House- 
hold Furniture, Original "Models, and other Valuable 
Works of an eminent Sculptor. 


M R. GEORGE GOULDSMITE will SELL 
J by AUCTION, on the premises as above, on WEDNES- 
Day, July 21, vy 1 o'clock y preeee, (on account of the serious 
illness of an EY 1INENT SCULPTOR, who is uns a e return to 
England,) the remaining HOUSEHOLD FUR URE; also 
valuable ORIGINAL MODELS and PLASTER 0 MASTS. includ- 
ing a fine copy of Venus of Milo, Head of the celebrated Greek 
Horse, Busts, Pedestals, &c.; Tools and Working Implements of 
the Studio. 

On view the day Roce, 2B Catalogues on the premises, and at 
the yeiec facet n Offices, 2. ont-street, , Belgrave-square, 8.W. 


Valuable Library of the late Sir HENRY ELLIS, Knight, 
F.R.S. F. -» &C. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Litera: a erty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL CTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, = MONDAY, July 19, and four fol 
lowing days, at 1 o'clock precise] each day, the Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Sir HENRY ELLIS, Knight, ERS. 
F.S.A., Author of several learned works; comprising Books o 
Angling, including the rare first edition of Walton— Historical 
Antiquarian Works— Books of Prints—Works_ privately 
printed—Chronicles in Black Letter—Treatises on Heraldry— 
Genealogies and Family History—Publications of the Camden, 
Hakluyt and Roxburghe Clubs—Interesting Illustrated Books 
—Portraits and Topographical the &ec., to which are 
added the Re, OUSE COLL N of $C 
and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
Letters, oy 
C2 atalogues may be had on receipt of six stamps. 


interesting Autograph 


The Valuable Cabinet of Coins and Medals of the late 
THOMAS BROWN, £. 
MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
KJ tioneers of Literary Property. and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand on MON YDAY. July 26, and five follow- 
ing days, at 1 o'clock each day, the Valuable COLLECTION of 
jreek, Roman, Early British, Anglo-Saxon and English COINS 
and ae S, in Gold, Silver and Copper, formed by the late 
THOMAS BROWN, Esq., late of Paternoster-row and Ludgate- 
hill ; comprising some very extraordinary pieces, as regards histo- 
rical interest, high state of preservation, and great rarity in the 
different series of Greek sagt Roman Imperial Denarii, Roman 
First Brass, Roman Gold, Anglo-Saxon Coins, English Gold, 
Patterns and Provfs, and the memorable Medal given by Charles 
the First, on the morning of his execution, to Bishop Juxon, his 
_—- on the 
Catalogues may be} had, if by post on receipt of six stamps, 
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A Collection of Scarce and Curious Books aw to and 
printed in America and the West Indies. 
MESSRS. 
WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
erent oe Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL 


avo No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand W.C I 31, at 1 
Piya precisely, a COLLECTION ' of SCARCE we , c 


OTHEBY, 


tioneers a Litera’ 


JRIOUS 

in fine condition and h a 
remarkably fine copy of De Bry’s Grands Voyages, ‘and numerous 
-other Works relating to and printed in America and the West 





Indies; a few scarce Bibles, Psalms, and Hymns, and a unique 
Black-Letter Test ament ; Scarce Works on ‘Angling Early Edi- 
tions of Bunyan’s Pieces ; Curious Collection of 8 book ks, with 


“Woodcuts by Bewick and others; Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry, 
with extra Plates ; and other scarce Heraldic Works ; Old Poetry, 
Facetizx, Privately- printed Books; a Collection of Old Portraits ; 
the First Book Printed in North Wales, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior ; Catalogues may be had on re- 
ceipt of two stamps. 


Third Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S.A., 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Propersy and Works illustrative of the 
a ne Arts, will SELL by cy ian at their House, No. 13, 
‘Wellington- street Strand, in JULY, the THIRD PORTION of 
the Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY of the Rev. THOMAS 
CORSER, M.A. F.S.A._ The Collection comprises an important 
series of Realy English Poetry, Old Plays, rare Romances, His- 
torical Works, Publications 0: the Rosters ‘he Club, Specimens of 
Typography, including the Golden Legend by Caxton, and nume- 
— Scarce and Curious Works in all classes of Literature. 
‘atalogues are_preparing, and > mf be obtained by applying to 
Messrs otheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sig 


The late Mr. J. H. BURN’S China, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of “art <i 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square 
on MONDAY, July 19, the very interesting COLL onion yr 
BRITISH and FOREIGN PORCELAIN collected by the late 
Mr. J. H. BURN, chiefly with a view to a History of Porcelain 
Manufacture, and in elucidation of Makers’ Marks ; a 
many beautiful Examples of various Periods and Cou 
Catalogues sent on application. 


The late Mr. J. H. BURN'S Coins, 


— PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, fh pctconer-ouaars, W.C., 
on TUESDAY. July 20, the late Mr. H. BURN’S COLLEC: 
TION of COIN S, consisting of AWS a Lane of the Greek 
and Roman Series —English Coins from an early date—rare Ame- 
rican Pieces—curious and scarce Provincial Tokens, 
Catalogues | sent on application. 


The late Mr. J. H. BURN’S Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 














tioneers of Literary Property and Works of "art. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, July 21, $i 


and melee following days (Sunday 
excepted), sila of 20,000 Volumes of BOOKS and TRACTS, 
‘olleeted by the late Mr. J. H. BURN katie of the Catalogue 
the Beaufoy Cabinet of London Tokens, &c.); comprising 
‘Works on English and Foreign Topography, the Fine Arts, Paint- 
ing and Engraving, a large Series of the Royal Academy and 
other Catalogues—t ‘dllections for a History of Porcelain—Numis- 
mata, Coins, Medals, Gems and Antiquities—Heraldry, Genealogy 
and Family History "Books from celebrated Libraries (many in 
fine old bindings), with the arms and autographs of their former 
possessors)—the Drama, Old Plays, poseapnerenie, the History of 
rthe Stage, Theatrical Biography, Play Bills, &c.—Poetry by An- 
gient and Modern Authors—Facetie, Wit and Drollery— Biblio. 
Gachy ane and aes ary History, Catalogues of Books and Book and 
ine-Art Sales —Works relating to America—Sports and Pastimes 
pom eel Books in all —— of Literature—Music, Old 
Newspapers, Periodicals, &c. 


Catalogues sent on ane of six stamps. 





Music, Superb Instrwments.—July Sale. 


i ESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their House, 47, See uare, W.C., 
on FRIDAY July 30, a large COLLEC ECTION of A) ISCELLA- 
NEOUS MUSIC, from several Private Libraries—Musical Instru- 
ments, Modern Pianofortes, Harmoniums, &c. — the splendid 
Violins of a well-known Amateur (one of the es quality by 
Stradiuarius, two by Joseph Guarnerius, one of which is believed 
to be the finest example known, and others of similar importance) 
--Violoncellos, Double Basses, & 
Musieal Instruments can be received for this Sale until the 


The late Mr. re H. BUR N’ S 5 Engravings and Autographs. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, August 2, and d following da day, the late Mr. J. H. 
BURN’S COLLECTION of ENGR GS—many Thousand 
interesting Portraits—Topographical Prete and Drawings—Dra- 
matic Collections—Lllustrations of various Places of Amusement 
and Public Resort—Autographs of Se ease Persons—very ex- 
tensive Collection of Postage-Stamps, 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of a Deceased Baronet. 


a ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their aoa. 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, August 4, and three following days, the valu: 
able LIBRARY of a DECE ASED BARONET and well-known 
Amateur of the Arts ; comprising many interesting Books in all 
Classes of Literature, Books of Prints, and Picture Galleries, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


~ Extensive Library of the late O. T. SWANSTON, Esq., 
Q.0 


F.R.S. F.S.A 


a ESSRS. PUTTICK & “SIMPOON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art. will SELL 
‘by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. ¢.,0 mn WED- 
ESDAY, August 11, and man aera days, the very exten- 
sive LIBRARY of the late 0. T. SWANSTON , Esq. ; comprising 


upwards of 50,000 volumes of Rare foe Curious Books in every 
branch of Literature, English and Foreign, the result of nearly 
half-a-century’s ardent research—Shakspeareana, including a fine 
copy of the First Folio, 1623, &c. 

‘ata!ogues will shortly be roads, and will be sent on receipt of 


Just published, in 8vo. price 28. sewed, 


HE CENTRE of UNITY: ee a it? 

Charity or Authority ?_ An Inquiry occasioned by the recent 
Letter of Pope Pius LX. to all Protestants and other Non-Cutholion 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


= Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: 
a Biblical Essay. By Dr. D. teagees yg Professor of 
Theology in the University of Hei 





Just published, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


EETOH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR; 
an Introduction to ‘The Public School Latin Primer. 


Rep: he from th 
Prefatory Note. 


Extremely interesting as well as instructive .. 


e Academia, March and April, 1868, with a 


-extremely 


intefesting even to a scholar to whom the subject is entirely new. 


seldom seen a pamphlet of forty-three 


ages contain- 


ing so much interesting matter as well as actual information.” 


Saturday Keview, July 3, 1869. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





in 
the « Grand-Duchy of Baden. Translated from the Third German 
ition. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


DEDICATED TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
R. HAROLD’S NOTE - BOOK. 
By Mrs. GASCOIGNE. 


“ Let us be thankful that Lad in many libraries, at least w 
G i has here er | will hope, till true Christianity 
best fugitive piece 





and vith | shall reign univ ersally in the 
fitting fresh companions has set | hearts of men.” 
them ina form that may endure Examiner. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Now ready, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


IDDLE-CLASS EXAMINER, First Book, 


containing a Series of One Hundred Examination-Papers 


Scrirrcr | Encuisu Grammar, and 





in— 
EnGuisu T Eiteronr, GEOGRAPHY. 


For the ae of Collegiate, Grammar, and Middle-Class Schools. 
By WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. F.C.P., Head Master of the 
Model tor Royal Military Asylum, Gos 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


A BOOK about WORDS. By G. F. GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘ tm ee or the Art of 5 he ‘ition,’ * English 
S ynonymes,’ ‘ English Grammar Practice,’ *] * English Style,’ &c. 


‘*Mr. Graham’s is the best 
book we have ever read on the 
study of words. The author guages net differently lane 
rightly urges the necessity of j i 
studying the origin and con- | 
struction of words if we would 
understand their proper use, 
and the principles on which | 


that mo- 
dern aflectation which uses long 

and us words where short 
ones wo d do— oir: 


and La- 
they should be selected ant em- | tin words where plain, ae 
Saxon ones would do bette 


loyed. Every e of his book 
bristles with de ad and | 
illustrations of distinctions and | 
the growth of distinctions be- 
tween cognate words, and vari- 
ous specimens are cited of the literary pare or not.” 
relationship subsisting between English Churchman. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Panning 


Altogether, he has written a 
most edifying book, which we 
strongly recommend to thought- 
ful readers, whether given to 


SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS, ADAPTED FOR THE KNAP- 
SACK OR TRAVELLING BAG, AND FOR READING IN 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


The Student's Edition. 


ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Edinburgh 

Review. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8yo. 
price 68. cloth ; 12s. in tree-calf; or 15s. morocco, gilt edges. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS, including his Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 

ayor price 6s. cloth ; or 12s. bound in tree-calf. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH. Edited by his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND, and 
Mrs. AUSTIN. New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
Crown 8vo. price 68. cloth; or 128, bound in tree-calf. 


The WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his 
Written Works, Letters, ae Conversation. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. clot 


London : Longmans, inn, and Co.  Paternoster-row. 





LATEST EDITIONS OF JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS. 
Second Edition now ready, in post 8vo. price 53. 
(HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 

STUART MILL. 
Works by the same Author :— 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLI- 


—o AL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 3 vols. 
vo 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Sl pac 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s.—People’s Edition, 1 vol. 
price 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 98.—People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 28. 

On LIBERTY. Third Baiion, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive. Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition, 8vo. 5s. 


EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON’S PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS at the UNIVER- 
ot tg ANDREWS. Library Edition, 5s.—People’s 





twelve stamps. 





London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTION- 
AR 


In One Volume, square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 128. 


HE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ 
LATIN-ENGLISH ona ENGLISH-LATIN 
1ITE, D.D. of C. C. C. Oxford, Rector 


ARY. By the Rev. J.T. WE 
of St. Martin Ludgate, kaa 


Separately {tee Enouisu-Latin Dictionary, 


COMPLETE 
DICTION- 


price 5s. 6d. 


The Latin-EnGuisu Dictionary, price 78. 6d. 


“ Schoolmasters and school- 
boys, we venture to think, will 
welcome the appearance of this 
volume, or these volumes, for 
— ett pd published sepa- 

reg a very use- 
fal‘: middle posit on between the 
formidable octavos and quartos. 
which belong to the sixth form 
and undergraduates’ lecture- 
room on the one hand, and the 
lesser elementary dictionaries, 
which are suited to beginners. 
The present work aims at fur- 
nishing, in both its parts. 
sufficiently - extensive pooaba: 
lary for all the practical = 

es for which a Junior stu: 

is likely to require it ; and, con- 
sequently, Dr. White has intro- 
duced into the English-Latin 
portion all English words likely 
to occur in passages not too diffi- 
cult for translation by any boys 
not in the highest forms. As his 


standard of authority for all 
matters coming within its 
range of treatment, the author 
has taken the larger English 
Dictionary, which is known as 
White and Riddle’s; and for 
late Latin terms, wherever such 
are introduced, he has had re- 
course to the best recognized 
seurces of information. The 
Latin words and phrases, so 
cited, are in all cases followed 
by the name of some standa: 

Latin writer, as a guarantee of 


a their authority; and, as the 


work is of a strictly elementary 
character, the conjugations of 
the verbs and the genders and 
genitive cases of the substan- 
tives are uniformly added. In 
the preparation of this portion 
of the book, Dr. White has had 
the assistance of some of the 
best scholars both of Oxford 
and Cambridge.” —G@uardian. 





WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY (Intermediate Size). Abridged for University 


Students from the Parent Work (as below). Medium 8yo. 
PP. 1,048, price 188. 
WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work). Founded 
on the 2 oe Dictionary of Freund. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, 
price 

sor ll : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
July, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCIARDINI. 
II. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
ILL. VICTOR JACQUEMONT'S LETTERS. 
IV. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES, 
Vv. JOHN BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 
VI. MRS. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
VII. BROWNING’S ‘The RING and the BOOK.’ 
VIII. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
IX. FORSTER’S LIFE of LANDOR. 
X. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 253, is 
published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 
III. The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
IV. KEBLE’S BIOGRAPHY. 
y. ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 
VI. The HOUSE of CONDE. 
VII. ROYAL ENGINEERS and PERMANENT FORTIFI- 
CATIONS. 
LUCAN. 
The TRUTH about IRELAND. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


265, 





al 


II. 


mi <4 


VIII. 
IX. 


Vol. XITI. No. LXXV. One Shilling, 


Tue VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
JULY, 1869. 


Contents. 

Ladies’ Work Society. By Emily Faithfull. 
Gain: a Poem. B; Alice Fe eyt. 

S. F. A. Caulfeiids. me 18. Must She 
20. 
yen ee Admission of Women to the Learned Professions. 

n 

= the Faults and Fortunes of an Old Teapot. 


ponden 

The st Story oft the Bayeux Tapestry. By Hon. Mrs. Armyt 

Miscellanea : — Municipal Votes granted to Women Earl 

ranville and Lord Lyttleton on Hts a Examinations 
for Women — Female Medical Soc — Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association—Mr. Edward ary and ‘the “Ladies of Bradford 
—Bored Husbands—Women’s Clubs—Education of Girls— 
The Economist on Endowments for Girls. 

10. Literature:—The Subjection of Women, Mr. Mill—Carmina 
Crucis—The Utilization of the Criminal—Meditations on 
the Holy Rosary—The Quarterly Review—A Woman's Error. 

London: Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 

Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


ANOPIED STATUE of Paced QUEEN.— 
THE BUILDER of this week, 4d., y post 5d., contains 

a View of the Statue of H.M. the Queen, Sateahed for Bombay— 
Subterranean Rome, with 4 Views in the Catacombs—A Note from 
Northampton—View of Bronze Font from Miinster—and various 
Payers.—t, York-street, Coyent-garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
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This day, in One Volume, extra feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. 
THE 


RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHTS SPEECHES 
ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 


Edited by JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 





This day, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


‘JUVENTUS MUNDI.’ 
GODS AND MEN OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


With a Coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey, and of the form of the Earth 
according to Homer. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. With Portrait. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ A king is said once on a time to have offered a reward for a new pleasure. We promise the 
pleasure, and do not require the reward, if the few remarks we can afford to make on them shall induce any of 
our readers to open the three attractive volumes now before us........The Editor of this Diary has performed a 
far from easy task with a delicacy, industry, and discretion, that cannot be too highly applauded.......... he has 
proved himself in all respects worthy of the great trust reposed in him,—the preparing for public gaze the private 
records of an eminently social, wise, and blameless life.” 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 


PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from his Letters anda Memoir. Edited by HIS WIFE, With Portrait. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 


WOMANS WORK and WOMAN'S CUL- 


TURE. A Series of Essays by FRANCES PowWER CoOBBE, JESSIE BOUCHERETT, Rev. G. BUTLER, SOPHIA JEX 
BLAKE, JAMES STUART, M.A., CHARLES PEARSON, M.A., HERBERT MozLEy, JULIA WEDGWOoD, ELIZABETH 
WolLsTENHOLME, and J. Boyp Kinnear. Edited, with Introduction, by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. [This day. 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, | 


Strategically, and Politically Considered. With a Sketch of Central Asiatic Politics, and Map of Central Asia. 
By Captain F. TRENCH, F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. A Series of 


Sketches, by J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Contents:—Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [This day. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. By Charles 


ELAM, M.D. M.R.C.P. Contents:—Natural Heritage— On Degenerations in Man—On Moral and Criminal 
Epidemics—Body v. Mind—Illusions and Hallucinations—On Somnambulism—Reverie and Abstraction. Crown 
Svo. 9s. [This day. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. For the Use of Schools. 
By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK of WORTHIES. Gathered from the 


Old Histories, and Written Anew by the Author of ‘The HEIR of RECCLYFFE.’ 18mo. 4s. 6d. (New Volume 
[This day. 





of ‘‘THe GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION of ALICE’S 


ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND, by LEWIS CARROLL. With Tenniel’s Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 6s.—IN ENGLISH, 16th Thousand, 6s. IN GERMAN, és, 





MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL 


By the AUTHOR of ‘JANET’S HOME,’ &c. 


OLDBURY. 


BY 


MISS A. KEARY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘It is, indeed, a most touching and 
exquisite story,....quite out of the ordinary run, and 
warranting us in placing her in the highest rank of the 
women writers of the day. There throbs throughout that 
living sympathy which makes the reader almost forget it 
is only a ‘mocking of the life’ that is passing before him. 
....-The volumes are replete with beauties, with inter- 
mingling sunshine and tears, with touches of quiet, playful 
humour overlying veins of passionate thought and feeling 
almost too deep for utterance.” 


Literary Churchman.—‘‘We can recommend it most 
heartily, both as to plot, literary skill and style, and as to 
tone and morale. It is really very beautifully written, 
and in these days of hasty writing this alone is no small 
praise, Its characters are well conceived and life-like, 
and yet are sufficiently out of the common way to give one 
that sense of peculiarity which justifies their being so care- 
fully portrayed and made the subjects of a somewhat 
exciting narrative.” 


Spectator.—‘‘ The cleverness and spirit of all the chil@ 
scenes,—the well-worked-out character of Miss Berry, with 
her deep reverence for Mrs. Lutridge’s knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and Watts’s Hymns, and all her various wonderful 
endowments (now and then, however, conquered by her 
own perfect simplicity and truth),—these, not to mention 
the spirited, far-seeing cousin and her father, are all ex- 
cellent.” 


Globe.—“‘ This is a very powerfully-written story....It 
would be an immense mistake to confound it with the 


| mass of novels produced from week to week. It rises, so 


to speak, head and shoulders above these....There is a 
distinct plan, clearly conceived and executed ; and whilst 
there is not a single scene of a sensational or unhealthy 
character, incidents are introduced which appeal to strong: 
feelings, and reveal the inmost depths of the chief cha- 


| racters of the story... Altogether, the book is one which 


contains many elements of power and interest, and we 
trust it may find a large circle of readers.” 


Nonconformist.—‘‘ We do not care to tell the whole 
story, the power of which is well sustained to the end. 
In some of her character-painting Miss Keary has been 
eminently successful. Miss Berry is a wonderful portrait 
of the better class of old maid—fussy, sometimes apt to 
be a little prosy, but withal so cheery, so full of genuine 
kindness and practical good sense, so anxious to do good 
to everybody, so forgetful of personal comfort, that it is 
impossible not to like her, and the only marvel is how 
such a nature can have been doomed to single blessedness. 
...-The book, as a whole, reveals considerable genius.” 


MAaAcmMILLan & Co. London. 
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EVERY LIVING 


The Ape 

The Bat 

The Lion 

The Leopard 

The Cat 

The Dog 

The Wolf 

The Fox, or Jackal 





The Limmergeier, or Ossifrage | 
The Egyptian Vulture, or Gier- | 
1 


Eagle 
The Griffon Vulture, or Eagle | 
The Eagle | 
The Osprey 


COM 





PANION TO ‘HOMES WITHOUT HANDS,’ 


Oi eerrermrpmrmwmrwmwC~mwMMOOO™w 


; Now complete, in One Volume, 8vo. with 24 full-page Engravings and 78 Illustrations in the Text, price 21s, cloth; 


27s. half-morocco, gilt top; or 28s. half-morocco, gilt edges, 


BIBLE ANIMALS; 


BEING A DESCRIPTION 


CREATURE MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES, FROM THE APE TO THE CORAL. 


OF 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.LS. 


Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ &c. 
With One Hundred New Designs by W. F. Keyl, T. W. Wood, and E. A. Smith, 


ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY G. PEARSON. 





Lists of the ANIMALS, &c. described. 





1 ere 











The Tortoise 
The Leviathan, or Crocodile 


Molluscs Insects 
Tre Snail The Bee 
The Onycha The Hornet 
The Pearl The Ant 


The Ostrich and its Hunters (Job xxxix. 19) 

The Lion and his Den (Ezek. xix. 2) 

Dogs prowling at Night (Psa. liv. 14) 

The Badger and its Home (Exod. xxvi. 14) 

Bears descending from the Hills (Prov. xxviii. 15) 
Oxen bearing the Yoke (Lam. iii. 27—Psa. xxix. 6) 
Sheep and their Shepherd and Fold (Psa. xxiii. 2) 
Goat wounded by Lion (Amos iii. 12) 


The Rhesus and Entellus (1 Kings x. 22) 
The Wanderoo 

Bats in their Cave (Levit. xi. 19) 

The Leopard by the Way (Hos. xiii. 7) 
The Wolf among the Sheep ‘John x. 12) 
Jackals and the Scapegoat Psa. lxiii. 10) 
Hyenas and Vultures (Ezek. xxix. 5) 
The Hedgehog (Isa. xxxiv. 11) 

The Mole-Rat (Levit. xi. 30) 

Field-Mice among Corn (1 Sam. vi. 5) 
Syrian Hares (Deut. xiv. 7 

Oxen Treading out Corn (Deut. xxv. 4) 
The Buffalo (Amos vi. 12) 

The Wild Bull, or Oryx (Isa. ii, 21 

The Unicorn, or Bison (Job xxxix. 9) 
Gazelles upon the Mountains (Cant. ii. 8) 
The Pygarg, or Addax (Deut. xiv. 4 

The Fallow-Deer, or Bubale (1 Kings iv. 23) 
Sheep led to Pasture (John x. 3 

The Ram’s Horn Trumpet (Josh. vi. 4) 
The Place of Sacrifice on Mount Gerizim 
The Chamois, or Aoudad (Deut. xiv. 4, 5) 
Goats divided from Sheep (Matt. xxv. 52) 
The Wild Goat, or Ibex (Psa. cxiv. 18) 
The Hind, or Fallow-Deer (Cant. ii. 7) 
The Dromedary and its Rider Jer. ii. 23) 
The Camel and the ‘‘ Needle’s Eye” (Matt. xix. 24) 








The Letaah, or Lizard 
The Chameleon, Monitor, and Gecko 


FISHES.—INVERTEBRATES. 


MAMMALIA. 

The Hyena | The Mouse The Fallow-Deer, or Bubale | The Horse 
The Weasel The Hare The Sheep | The Ass 
The Ferret | =, — = —- | a aa Ass 
The Badger e Wi iu e Goat e Mule 
a Bode . _ | a ae. or Unicorn = + sg Goat | —, ie 

e ehog, or Bittern e Bison e Deer e Elephan 
The Porcupine | The Gazelle, or Roe | The Camel The Coney, or Hyrax 
The Mole The Pygarg, or Addax | The Bactrian Camel Behemoth 

BIRDS. 
The Kite, or Vulture The Sparrow The Quail | The Crane 
The Hawk | Fa —" | - — a — 
The Owl he Dove | e Ostric e Swan 
The Night-Hawk | Poultry | The Bittern | The Cormorant 
The Swallow The Peacock | The Heron | The Pelican 
The Hoopoe, or Lapwing | The Partridge 
REPTILES. 


Serpents—The Viper, or Epheh 
The Frog 


| The Crimson Worm | Gnats The Spider 

| The Clothes Moth The Louse The Worm 

| The Silkworm Moth The Flea The Horse-Leech 
Flies The Scorpion Sponge and Coral 


LISTS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


The Hind and her Young (Job xxxix. 1) 
Camels and their Burdens (Isa. xxx. 6) 

The War Horse going to Battle (Job xxxix. 25) 
Wild Asses and the Hunters (Job xxxix. 5-8) 
The Wild Boar in the Vineyard (Psa. lxxx. 13) 
Elephants in a Forest (Ezek. xxvii. 15) 

The Hippopotamus, or Behemoth (Job xl. 21) 
Vultures and their Prey (Matt. xxiv. 28) 


WOODCUTS IN THE TEXT. 


Bactrian Camels harnessed (Isa. xxi. 6) 

The War Chariot of Egypt (Jer. xlvi. 9) 

The State Chariot of Assyria (Jer. xvii. 25) 
Syrian Asses (Prov. xxvi. 3) 

Mules and their Driver (Psa. xxxii. 9) 

Conies among the Rocks (Prov. xxx. 26) 

The Hippopotamus in the River (Job xl. 21) 
The Hippopotamus and Trap (Job. xl. 24) 

The Ossifrage, or Limmergeier (Deut. xiv. 12) 
The Gier-Eagle, or Egyptian Vulture (Deut. xiv. 17) 
The Vulture, or Kite (Job xxviii. 7) 

The Glede, or Peregrine Falcon (Deut. xiv. 13) 
The Lanner Falcon 

The Hawk, or Kestrel (Job xxxix. 26) 

The Little Owl (Psa. cii. 6) 

The Night-Hawk (Deut. xiv. 15) 

The Swallow and Swift (Jer. viii. 7) 

The Lapwing, or Hoopoe (Levit. xi. 19) 

The Sparrow, or Blue Thrush (Psa. cii. 7) 

The Sparrow, or Tree Sparrow (Psa. lxxxiv. 3) 
The Cuckoo (Levit. xi. 16) 

The Rock Dove (Cant. ii. 14) 

The Turtle Dove (Cant. ii. 12) 

Poultry (Luke xiii. 34) 

The Partridge on the Mountains (1 Sam. xxvi. 20) 
The Quail (Psa. cv. 40) 








The Eagle and its Nest (Jer. xlix. 16) 

The Osprey and its Haunts (Deut. xiv. 12) 
The Owl among Ruins (Job xxx. 29) 
Peacocks (1 Kings x. 22) 

The Bittern and its Home (Isa. xiv. 23) 
The Stork in the Fir-trees (Psa. civ. 17) 
The Crocodile, or Leviathan (Job xli. 7) 
Locusts on the March (Exod. x. 5) 


The Raven (Job xxxviii. 41) 

The Ostrich and its Eggs (Job xxxix. 14) 

The Bittern (Isa. xiv. 23) 

The Heron (Deut. xi. 19) 

The Crane (Isa. xxxviii. 14) 

The Swan or Ibis, or Gallinule (Deut. xiv. 16) 

The Pelican of the Wilderness (Psa. cii. 6) 

The Tortoise and Dhubb (Levit. xi. 29) 

The Lizard, or Cyprius (Levit. xi. 30) 

The Chameleon and the Gecko (Levit. xi. 30) 

The Asp and the Adder, or the Cobra and the Cerastes 
Psa. lviii. 4; Gen. xlix. 17 

The Viper, or Toxicoa (Job xx. 16) 

The Frog (Exod. viii. 3) 

Fishes—Murena, Barbel, and Sheat-Fish (Levit. xi. 10) 

Fishes—Sucking-Fish, Tunny, and Coryphene (Levit. x. 9 

Fishes—Lates, Mullus, and Uranoscopus Numb. xi. 5) 

The Pearl-Oyster (Matt. xiii. 45) 

The Bee (Isa. vii. 19) 

The Hornet (Exod. xxiii. 23) 

The Ant (Prov. vi. 6) 

The Crimson Worm, or Cochineal sa. i. 18) 

Butterflies and Caterpillars of Palestine Joel i. 4 

Flies (Isa. vii. 18) 

The Scorpion (Rev. ix. 10) 

The Coral (Job xxviii. 18). 


By the same Author, Revised Edition, uniform with the above, price 21s. cloth; 27s. half morocco, gilt top; or 28s. half morocco, gilt edges, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: 


Animals, classed according to their principles of construction. 


son from Original Designs by F. W. Key and E, A. Smirn. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster-row. 


a Description of the Habitations of 
With about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pear- 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


OF 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 


COCHRANE, TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. (Con- 
cluding ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.’?) By his SON, 
the Eleventh Earl. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to us. Lord Cochrane was the 
greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years 
which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.”—Atheneum. 

“The illustrious and eventful career of this, perhaps, most 
daring of all the many splendidly audacious seamen which this 
England of ours—fertile in such—ever produced, is here described 
with great spirit and candour.”—Daily Telegraph. 





HIRELL: a New Novel. In 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 


iv tA 
SELECTED WRITINGS of VIS- 
COUNT STRANGFORD, POLITICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
and SOCIAL. Edited by the VISCOUNTESS STRANG- 
FORD. In2 vols. 21s. with a Photograph of Lord Strangford 
and Map. 


ROPES of SAND: a New Novel. 


In 3 vols. By the Author of ‘A Screw Loose.’ 





HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of 


the CITY of LONDON and its LIVERY COMPANIES. 
By the Rev. THOMAS ARUNDELL, F.G.S., Vicar of 
Hayton, &. In 1 vol. 15s. 

“ Intensel Prager and overflowing with interesting 


matter ; in Stee admirably-written book on a subject 
of wide oem "Daily Telegraph. 

“ Our readers will enjoy this book. The whole work furnishes 
a very interesting ——— of the most curious features in our 
past social life.”—Glob 


WISE AS A SERPENT : 
By J. A. ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 


“ “Wise as a Serpent’ is interesting, and the subject is skilfully 
handled.”—Atheneum. 


a Novel. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 3 vols. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 


The WEDDING-DAY in all AGES 


and COUNTRIES. By E. J. WOOD, Author of ‘ The Curio- 
sities of Clocks and Watches,’ ‘Giants and Dwarfs,’ &. In 
2 vols. 188. 


“All in search of novel information on this subject will find 
plenty in these amusing and interesting volumes.” —Zzaminer. 
“*Two pleasant volumes on the various modes of celebrating 
marriage "rom the earliest time, and the curious usages attendant 
on the ng —Morning Post. 








ANNE SEVERIN: a New Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ A Sister's Story.’ In 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Albany Fon- 


BLANQUE, Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 3 vols. 


“The plot of the story is ingeniously designed to surprise us at 
each turn, and our interest in it is never allowed to fail.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





RicHarD Bentixy, 8, New Burlington-street. 


| URSULA’S LOVE-STORY. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—>— 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

** This book should be welcome in all officers’ ee oe 
Atheneum. 
“Capt. Townshend’s book is guesetinaly fresh and pleasant 
reading, and well repays perusal.”—Glo 
apt. Townshend's work is pleasant and readable, and his 
observations upon life in American cities are i ‘ceeds as his 
descriptions of scenery and sport in the Backwood 
Bwaday Times. 

MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Luz 
SELINA EDEN, Author of ‘A Lady’s Glimpse of the War 
in Bohemia.’ 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“ A pleasantly written volume.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will have a 

Pe are in her pleasure. Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively 

and pleasant in matter.” —Atheneum. 

‘“‘A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant holi- 
day in the Austrian Tyrol.”—Saturday Review. 

The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruer- 
LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 

“ Rossini’ life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. 
amuse everybody.’’— Telegraph. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep. 


WORTH DIXON. Depicatep, sy Express Permission, TO 
THE QuEEN. SixtH Epition. I vol. 8vo. 153. 


“This chs arming volume will be the most popular of all Mr. 
Dixon’s works.” —Kxaminer. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


BROWNE. 2 vols, large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 248. 


“ A masterly book on a great subject. There is not a dull sen- 
tence to be found in this entirely delightful book.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Forming the New Volume 
of HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. With 
Portrait of the Author. 5s. bound. 


“4 Mi! inteatiiog work. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 


NOVELS. 


It will 


POPULAR 
The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Shapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

*** The Minister's Wife’ is, in many import: ant a Mrs. 

Oliphant’ 8 most powerful and poetic work.” —A ther 

*The Minister's Wife’is a story which, like ‘the onmatty it 
describes, is rich in pictures that are pies asant to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 

** With the exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist 
of the day comparable to Mrs. Oliphant. Her range is wide, her 
felicity of expression and aptitude for story-telling are remark- 
able, her characters are human beings, not lay figures; her de- 
scription of life and scenery is accurate and beautiful, and in all 
her tales the reader will find a number of those suggestive hints 
and unobtrusive charms which show the hand of a true artist. 
*The Minister's Wife’ is a powerful and vigorously written story. 
The characters are drawn with rare skill.”—Daily News. 


_The VICAR’S COURTSHIP, By Watrer 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cottiys. 


~ ag reticle contains much that imparts real pleasure to the 
reader. The author has evidently seen life under a good many 
different phases, and he describes what he has seen vividly and 
naturally.” *— (Globe. 
‘A fascinating novel. Itis pleasant to meet with an author who 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners.”—John Bull. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 
** An exceedingly stirring story.” 
“* A really good picture of society, which is at once refined and 
pure.” —Pall Mall Gazette 
‘A powerful romance, thrilling with interest from beginning to 
end.” —Sun. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beauclerk, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 1 vol. 


**A charming story. The plot is skilfully interwoven and carries 
the interest of the reader with anxiety to the dénowement. The 
characters are sketched most artistically. There is true pathos 
in the work and a keen sense of humour.”—Morning Post. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 
EILOART, Author of ‘ Meg,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel. It holds the attention from 
first to last.”—Morning Post. 


ADVENTURES of Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
By LADY CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly interesting book.”—Examiner. 


ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 


*A charming novel, that everybody should read. It is full of 
beautiful delineations of character.” *—Daily News. 


Atheneum. 


3 vols. 

ext week. 
“We have all been ve v silly now for six ne 5. years, and 
Hannah More herself will not mend us.”—Mrs. Piozzi's I Letters. 








. |MESSRS. BELL | & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 


Rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By Grorcre Muserave, M.A., 


Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


CARMINA CRUCIS. 


By Dora GREENWELL. 
Post 8vo. with Six Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A-R.A., 53. 


A CRUISE IN THE “GORGON”; 
Or, EIGHTEEN MONTHS on H.M.S. GORGON, engaged in 
the SUPPRESSION of the SLAVE TRADE on the 
EAST COAST of AFRICA. 

Including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 
By W. Cope Devereux, 

Assistant Paymaster, R.N. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE CONFESSION OF A SINNER. 


Translated from the Spanish of Dr. Constantino Ponce de la 
uente, a Reformer of the Sixteenth Century 


By Joun T. Betts. 
With a Biographical Sketch by BENJAMIN B. WIFFEN. 
Post 8vo. 48. 


r ? , ‘id 
The STU DEN T’S BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. With an Historical and pxplenatory Spe nn 
By WILLIAM “GILSON HUMPHRY, icar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 24mo. with red Reesnadt rabeies, 78. 6d. 
“This is a very neat Cambridge Prayer-book, with about 130 
pages at the end of historical and explanatory matter, well 
arranged, and very clearly and succinctly expressed. It is a 
scholarly production. The most useful feature about this handy 
book is the insertion at length of almost all the Greek and Latin 
originals of our present forms, for which alone it would be worth 
uying.”—Literary Churchman. 


The THEORY of NAVIGATION and 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY; bs gga with the Elements of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. ith Examples for the 
use of Marine Cadets. WIL LIAM THOMAS READ, 
M. A. Ph.D., Head Master I.M.S. Worcester. 8vo. 68. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT. An Official 
GUIDE to the Civil Service of the Crown for Candidates seek- 
ing Appointments. By J. C. ee of Somerset 

House. Fifth Edition, revised, 28. 6d. 
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On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. Mammals. By | 


Richard Owen. Vol. III. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ir the secrets of life were to be found in the 
realms of death, few men ought to know 
more of them than Prof. Owen. Long has he 
lived amongst preserved specimens, organic re- 
mains, skeletons and fossils, as if he had been 
trying to make the dry bones live. He has 
winged long flights back into the dark past. 
No man, perhaps, has ever filled the past with 
so many defined forms of life, and no one 
certainly has described more specimens or dis- 
sected more organs of life; but all the forms, 
specimens and organs have been dead. He has 
king’d it in vast museums. He was taught by 
renowned teachers; he has been stimulated by 


strong rivals; he has commanded the advan- | 


tages of great capitals. The encouragement of 


applause has not failed to follow his labours; | 


nor have health and years been withheld from 
him. The public interested in physiology, there- 
fore, learned with some curiosity that, in the 
third and last volume of his work on the back- 
boned animals, he had given his last words, or 
“ seneral conclusions.” 

Prof. Owen is an authority on bones and 
teeth unequalled among theanatomists and phy- 
siologists of the age, and he is the most eminent 


interpreter to his countrymen of Oken and | y | 
; needles into magnets. And, asks Prof. Owen, 


Cuvier ; but as a writer he is hardly so eminent. 


In these ‘General Conclusions’ he had to state | 


his opinions on Life and Species. He had to 
write his physiological, and not his theological 
views. In reference to the Origin of Species, 
he had to make his readers acquainted with 
his own views, and was not expected to state 
the doctrines of M. Cuvier. 

Theology, we submit, is not the business of 
the physiologist. Mr. Owen complains that the 
physiologist is hindered and troubled by the 
views of cerebral forces which the needs of dog- 


matic theology have imposed upon mankind. | 
But does not the physiologist who devotes his | 


pages to such themes as the raising of Samuel 
by the Witch of Endor, and doubting Thomas 


and the wounds of his Lord, predestination, | 
resurrection, and purgatory or other limbo, | 


go out of his way to meet the hindrance and 
trouble he encounters? Subjects like these con- 
cern not the physiology of either the backboned 
or the unbackboned animals. Theologians who 
read books on biology need not be told that 
they trade on limbos. Moreover, it is difficult 
to understand what he means when he professes 
belief on the faith of revelation in the resur- 
rection of the body, or when he says physio- 
logists and pathologists have cut away the 
foundations of the limbos, and demonstrated 
that “judgment” follows death without the 
consciousness of a moment’s interval. Physio- 
logists and pathologists have, he says, deserved 
the gratitude of the Christian world by these 
services; and this he avers whilst connecting 
those who trade “on purgatory or other limbo” 
with “ the baser brood of spiritualists and spirit- 
rappers”! 

Surely when summing up his voluminous 
labours on animal life, from the Amceba to 
Homo, Prof. Owen ought to have let these 
themes alone. But if a man meddles with 
hornets, he need not wonder if he receives 
stings. What hindrance and trouble would 


Prof. Owen have encountered if he had merely 
said his say on Life? “Life,” says Mr. Owen, 
“is a sound expressing the sum of living pheno- 
mena.” “These phenomena are modes of force.” 
“Into these modes of force other modes of force 








have passed from potential to active states,” 
and reciprocally through theagency of thesesums 
or combinations of forces impressing the mind 
with the ideas signified by the terms “ monad,” 
“moss,” “plant” or “animal.” This definition 
| amounts to saying that life is force; that is, in 
fact, it is only a translation of one word by 
another, and nothing more. This is not the 
place to prove that we cannot know anything 
of forces except antecedences and sequences ; 
and therefore we pass on to the answers given 
by Prof. Owen to the questions—whence the 
first organic matter?—and how are other 
forces resolved into vital force? On these 
points Prof. Owen expresses belief without 
proof, avowedly; belief in law and not in 
miracle, in reference to the formation of the 
protogenal jelly speck called sarcode or amceba. 
He writes of sarcode as exemplifying “ formi- 
faction or organic crystallization.” He prefers 





celled organisms “to be not descendants from a 
| miraculous germ or cell or Egyptian egg, but to 

have been as many roots from which the higher 

grades have ramified.” These be “ metaphors,” 
|“ crystallizations,” “ roots,” “ ramifications.” 
| But to metaphors Prof. Owen adds analogies. 
The ameeba draws its prey towards it as rubbed 
amber draws light substances. Life is like 
magnetization. Devitalized sarcode and unmag- 
netized steel do not attract. Nerve-force and 
electric force are convertible; for Faraday with 
the nerve-force of the gymnotus converted 


is there such a difference between amcebal and 
magnetical phenomena as to require a miracle 
to make the difference? May there not be 
conversions of force, magnetic, electric, ther- 
motic, nervous? Is not thought to the brain 
what electricity is to the battery? Nerve-force 
rises from reflex acts to volitional acts: the 
quiver of the pricked muscle to the resolve to 
write a book. With the size and complexity of 
the brain-centres, from Aztecs to Europeans, 
correspond the intellect and will. Prof. Owen 
subsequently writes about what he calls 
“thought-force”—“if lines of thought-force 
were visible, the ghost (of Samuel) would not 
therefore be more material.” 

Thus far regarding the origin of life; and 
now we may ask, has Prof. Owen anything 
more satisfactory to tell us respecting the 
| origin of species? We have seen him encum- 
| bering himself with theological difficulties when 
| considering the formation of life; and, prior 
| to grappling with the controversy on species, 
| he enters into a disquisition to prove that M. 
| Cuvier taught the hypothesis of mutability :— 
| ‘The great Master in whose dissecting-rooms, 
| as well as in the public galleries of Comparative 
| Anatomy, I was privileged to work, held that 
| species were not permanent’; and taught this 
| great and fruitful truth, not doubtfully or hypo- 

thetically, but as a fact established inductively on 
| a wide and well-laid basis of observation, by which 
| indeed, among other acquisitions to science, Com- 
| parative Osteology had been created. Camper and 
| Hunter suspected that species might be transitory, 
but Cuvier, in defining the characters of his Ano- 
plotherium and Palotherium, &c., proved the fact.” 


vier taught the mutability of species as a proved 
fact, and not doubtfully, hypothetically, or in- 
ferentially. But Mr. Owen does not quote any 
such statement from the pages of M. Cuvier, 
who was the antagonist of Maillet, Robinet 
and Lamarck. We have referred to the his- 
tory of the works of Cuvier by M. Flourens, 
and there we find “the facts collected in the 
great work of M. Cuvier upon the Fossil Bones 
cited to answer the question” whether actual 





considering protistal jellies, sarcodes, and single- | 


If by the word “transitory” Prof.Owen means | 
mutable, this is a plain statement that M. Cu- | 


| species may not be modifications of lost species ? 
| And a quotation from M. Cuvier is given to 
| prove from the animal remains and mummies 
| found in the Egyptian catacombs the fixity of 
| actual species. 
| Prof. Owen holds that species were mu- 
|table prior to the Pleistocene appearance of 
man, but immutable in later ages. “To sup- 
pose,” he says, page 797, vol. iii, “that co- 
existing differentiations and _ specializations, 
such as Equus and Rhinoceros, or either of 
these, and Tapirus, which have diverged to 
generic distinctions from an antecedent common 
form, to be transmutable one into another, 
would be as unscientific, not to say absurd, as 
the idea which has been bolstered up by so many 
| questionable illustrations and foisted upon 
poor ‘working men’ of their derivation from a 
| Gorilla, All species co-existing with Homo 
| will,” says Mr. Owen, “be immutable or mu- 
table only as he may be.” But species prior to 
man at page 807 he holds “have been derived 
one from the other” by “an innate tendency to 
deviate from parental type, operating through 
periods of adequate duration.” Actual species 
| are thus derived from ancient species. Now, 
M. Cuvier seems to have held the opposite. He 
held that the catastrophes which cut the an- 
, cient off from actual species were sudden and 
| instantaneous, — “elles n’auraient pas eu le 
temps de se livrer a leurs variations.” The con- 
clusion that Cuvier “proved the fact of the 
transitory nature of species,” “in defining the 
characters of his Anoplotherium and Palso- 
therium,” seems contrary to the doctrine as ex- 
pounded by M. Flourens, his pupil, successor, 
biographer and literary executor,— the Cua- 
vierian doctrine of the fixity of species. 

“ Co-existing species are immutable or muta- 
ble,” says Prof. Owen, “ only as the specific form 
of Homo may be.” Thus put, does the proposi- 
tion mean aye or no—or something or nothing ’ 
For a clearer glimpse of his meaning, we are 
referred to the Preface, p. 36, where we find 
this passage :—“In the lapse of ages hypotheti- 
cally invoked for the mutation of specific dis- 
tinctions, I would remark that man is not likely 
to preserve his longer than contemporary species 
theirs. Seeing the greater variety of influences 
to which he is subject, the present characters 
of the human kind are likely to be sooner 
changed than those of lower existing species. 
And with such change of specific character, 
especially if it should be in the ascensive direc- 
| tion, there might be associated powers of pene- 
| trating the problems of zoology so far transcend- 
ing those of our present condition as to be 
equivalent to a different and higher phase of 
| intellectual action, resulting in what might be 
| termed another species of zoological science.” 
The notion of species applied to sciences is 
| notable. The supposition of the transmutation 
of Equus and Rhinoceros and Tapirus is, we 
are told, “unscientific, not to say absurd” ; and 
yet it is said, on another page, that “the innate 
tendency to deviate” now operates—“ it ope- 
rates and has operated in the surface zones 
where the chambered cephalopods floated, and 
,at the depths where the brachiopods were an- 
chored.” The needless multiplication of species 
has been a common error of the students 
| of remains and specimens ; and the authors of 
| monographs on genera, who alone have autho- 
rity in such questions, are constantly reducing 
the numbers of species. With reference to the 
cephalopods, it may be well and wise to with- 
hold assertions respecting their origin until we 
know their habits; and as to the brachiopods, 
Mr. Thomas Davidson, who has devoted so 
many years to their study, will not, we hope, 
be greatly dismayed by the intelligence that 
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the law of deviation is even now at work on new 
species. ; 

The texts we have quoted, however seem- 
ingly contradictory, are reconcileable with the 
interpretation that Prof. Owen teaches the 
mutability of species. He shall answer for him- 
self. He does not fancy, with Maillet, that 
the ocean once covered the whole globe, and 
that all animals were at first marine. Robinet 
has not found a follower in him in the imagin- 
ation that all animals were but records of the 
experiments or essays of Nature prior to making 
man. By the way, this notion may have sug- 
gested to Robert Burns his compliment to the 
ladies— 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 


Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


Prof. Owen quotes from Lamarck the paragraph 


tation of a monkey into a man by the necessity 





| dained deviation or innate tendency, it may 
. . - . | 
in which an account is given of the transmu- 


of circumstances, the monkey having lost the | 
habit of hooking himself upon the branches of , 


trees ; and Prof. Owen cites Mr. Darwin’s decla- 
ration that by sojourning in water and keeping 
their mouths open to catch insects, black bears 
might become creatures as monstrous as whales, 
as an adoption and development of Lamarck’s 
notion of the probable origin of whales. Mr. 


Darwin’s peculiar idea respecting the effects of | same periods of time. The single-hoofed horse 


natural selection, Prof. Owen traces to Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire. 

The theological doctrine of predestination— 
an old friend, or foe, with a new face to many 
of us—is dragged into this physiological dis- 
cussion. Mr. Owen recognizes the series of 
Perissodactyles as ‘pre-ordained departures 
from parental type.” He recognizes the con- 
tinuous operation of natural law or secondary 
cause from the first embodiment of the verte- 
brate idea in fish up to man :— 

“There is,” he says, “however, one relation 
which I cannot shut out, for I hold it as strongly 
as when I explained and endeavoured to impress 
it upon the audience at my lectures of 1857; it is 
the fitness of the organization of the horse and ass 
for the needs of mankind; and the coincidence of 
the origin of ungulates having equine modifications 
of the perissodactyle structure with the period 
immediately preceding, or coincident with, the 
earliest evidence of the human race. Of all the 
quadrupedal servants of man none have proved of 
more value to him, in peace or war, than the horse, 
none have co-operated with the advanced races 
more influentially in man’s destined mastery over 
the earth and its lower denizens. In all the modifi- 
cations of the old Palotherian type to this end, 
the horse has acquired nobler proportions and 
higher faculties, —more strength, more speed, with 
amenability to bit. No one can enter the ‘sad- 
dling-ground’ at Epsom before the start for the 
‘Derby’ without feeling that the glossy-coated, 
proudly-stepping creatures led out before him are 
the most perfect and beautiful of quadrupeds. As 
such, I believe the horse to have been predestined 
and prepared for man. It may be weakness; but if 
80, it is a glorious one to discern however dimly across 
our finite prison-wal), evidence of the ‘ Divinity 
that shapes our ends,’ abuse the means as we may. 
Thus, at the acquisition of facts adequate to test 
the moot question of links between past and pre- 
sent species, as at the close of that other series of 
researches proving the ‘skeleton of all vertebrates, 
and even of man, to be the harmonized sum of a 
series of essentially similar segments,’ I have been 
led to recognize species as exemplifying the con- 
tinuous operation of natural law, or secondary 
cause, and that not only successively but progres- 
sively, ‘from the first embodiment of the verte- 
brate idea under its ichthyic vestment until it 
became arrayed in the glorious garb of the human 
form.’” 


But this is not the only confession of faith 
which Prof. Owen makes in reference to the 
origin of species. “Innate tendency” is an- 


| ought to be found.” And such forms have since 


| 
| 


| 


| of the middle hoof and the apparent atrophying 








| anchitherium, hipparion and equus differ, says 





other expression used by Mr. Owen to make 
known what he thinks most probable re- 
specting the derivation of species. “So being | 
unable to accept the volitional hypothesis, or 
that of impulse within, or the selective force | 
exerted by outward circumstances, I deem an | 
innate tendency to deviate from parental type, 
operating through periods of adequate duration, | 
to be the most probable nature or way of opera- 
tion whereby species have been derived one 
from the other.” The hypothesis of “innate | 
tendency” cannot, we submit, differ very much 
from the hypothesis of “impulse from within.” | 
The guess of innate tendency seems to be a 
different notion, however, from the guess of pre- 
destined deviation ; if tendency is not destiny. 

Without presuming to say exactly what is | 
the teaching of Prof. Owen, whether pre-or- 


be worth while to bring together the proofs on 
which he rests what he seems to teach. Cuvier, 
in 1821, said, “ Between the paleotherium and 
the species of the present day intermediate forms 


beendiscovered. Paleeotherium, paloplotherium, 
: | 
Mr. Owen, from each other in a greater degree | 
than do the horse, zebra and ass. They did not, 
however, exist together as species during the 


family cannot be traced further back than the 
Pliocene Tertiary Period ; the tridactyle equine 
species disappears in the Upper Eocene ; the 
heavier-bodied, shorter-legged and three func- 
tional-hoofed species belong to the Upper and 
Middle Eocenes. The succession in time thus 
accords with the gradational modifications by 
which palzotherium is linked on to equus. Were | 
these modifications made by miracle or by law? | 
Prof. Owen accepts the alternative of law, and | 
accepts such law as continuously operating | 
throughout Tertiary time. Mr. Owen embodies | 
his arguments in woodcuts of the teeth and 
hoofs of paleothere hipparion and the horse ; | 
in which the three hoofs, by the enlargement 





or shrinking away of the side hoofs, become | 
the hoof which is pared and shod by the farriers. 

Now, as the French say, of two things one. 
Did the side hoofs waste and the middle hoof 
grow by destiny or by tendency? Mr. Owen 
says by both; but when his affirmative is pre- 
destination, his proposition is old and theo- 
logical, and when his predicate is tendency, it | 
is metaphysical ; and long ago philosophers have | 
proved both final causes, and innate ideas, and | 
tendencies to be mere assumptions. 

The basis of Prof. Owen’s hypothesis is the | 
discovery of fossil species intermediate between | 
the three-hoofed and the one-hoofed horse in 
different palzeontological periods. These species 
have not yet been found together. Is this a 
sufficient basis for a structure either of destiny 
or of tendency? When deviation pre-ordained | 
by intelligent Willor innate tendency is assumed | 
to be the creative law or secondary cause of the | 
formation of species, do we anything more than 
darken counsel by words without knowledge ? | 
It was to be—they were made to do it. 

Prof. Owen’s hypothesis rests—we submit, 
with proper deference—upon a negative which | 
may be broken down any day by the dis- 
covery of a bone of a three-hoofed horse in 
strata where no such bone has yet been found. | 
Nobody knows better than Mr. Owen how 
many similar negatives have been refuted by 
the progress of paleontological discovery. Since | 
Cuvier first arranged fossils and strata, not a 
few corrections have been made ; and, compared 
with the immensity of the fossil deposits, small | 
indeed have hitherto been the researches of | 
paleontologists. Prof. Owen, like Maillet, Ro- | 


| 
i 


| 


| 


binet, Lamarck, and Darwin, assumes that the 
appearance, formation, creation, or derivation 
of species has been successive; and from his 
“general conclusions” no one could learn 
that the simultaneous creation of species, the 
unity of vegetable and animal life, has been 
maintained by physiologists and palzontolo- 
gists of such mark as De Blainvilleand Flourens. 
Prior to discussing how species were succes- 
sively formed by circumstances, by impulse, by 
selection, by destiny, or by tendency, is the 


preliminary question whether their creation 


was successive or simultaneous. Prof. Owen 


, assumes that species are links of a successive, 


a progressive, and an ascending chain. This is 
reasoning on a metaphor, and this metaphor 
not a true one, for if like links at all, species 
are more like the links of a net or web than of 
a chain. Fossil species connect actual species 
more by filling up lateral blanks than by adding 
straight and advancing links to them. The Ple- 
siosaur, for example, according to the descrip- 
tion of Cuvier, unites to the head of a lizard 
the teeth of a crocodile,—a neck like the body 
of a serpent to the trunk and tail of a quad- 
ruped,—with the ribs of a chameleon and the 
paddles of a whale. Living pachyderms appear 
to be a mutilated group, which is completed 
when the fossil species fill up the gaps. Of the 
uncertainty of the present state of paleontology, 
and its consequent unsoundness as a basis for 
hypotheses, there is an illustration in a table 
on the geological distribution of mammals, pub- 
lished by Prof. Owen. In this table, carnivora 
and marsupialia disappear in the Eocene and 
reappear in the Purbeck and Trias. Stereo- 
gnathus, although the perissodactyles stop 
short in the Eocene, is the name given to a 
mammal quadruped, probably hoofed and 
herbivorous, found in the Stonesfield Oolite. 
Was Stereognathus «eons ago the ancestor of 
the winners of the Derby? 





The Opera and the Press. By C. L. Gruneisen. 
(Hardwicke.) 
TueERe is an old saw about a certain class of 
people falling out, and the gains which accrue 
to honest men from their quarrels. We should 
be sorry to hear any one say that Mr. Gye and 
Mr. Gruneisen belong to the class of people 
mentioned by an ugly epithet in that old saw. 
Mr. Gye is Mr. Gye of Her Majesty’s Opera; 
Mr. Gruneisen, we learn, is Mr. Gruneisen of 
the Conservative Land Society. They are both 
undoubtedly honest men. They are also, it 
would seem, old friends, enjoying each other's 
personal esteem for many years, and living on 
terms of rather affectionate familiarity; for 
Mr. Gruneisen, besides devoting his talents 
to the advancement of the Conservative Land 
Society, is also “a gentleman of the press” ; in 
which position he can make himself either 
useful or troublesome to managers of opera- 
houses. Mr. Gye was of opinion that he made 
himself troublesome ; and as Mr. Gye does not 


| like to be troubled in his high office, he com- 


plained. to the proprietor of Mr. Gruneisen’s 
journal, when Mr. Gruneisen found himself 
snubbed for what he calls his “ independence 
in Art.” Hence he turns round on ‘The Opera 


}and the Press, and makes sport for the out- 
|side barbarians ; who will smile at his reve- 


lations, and think no better of the press for 
Mr. Gruneisen’s sake. “Mr. Lumley’s down- 
fall,” he says, “ was chiefly owing to his infatu- 
ated belief in the power of the press. He con- 
ceived journalism to be omnipotent. Hence 
his neglect of the stage and his attention to 
the newspaper people before the curtain. If he 
could not secure the critic, he aimed at the 
editor; if the editor supported his critic, 
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the impresario exercised his diplomacy with the from going to the dogs; in other words, to 


proprietors. Boxes and stalls were on a sliding Basinghall Street :— 


scale, as baits, and according to the value of 


‘Mr. Delafield was not saved by Mr. Gye from 


the support given to the Opera House—by that appearance in the Basinghall Street Bank- 


‘the friends of the house’—was a gradation 


of tiers, the grand one being the richest prize | 


for the most subservient tool of the management. 


Mr. Lumley relied on the press, and was ruined | 


by the press.” 


All this sounds odd as coming from “a gen- | 
tleman of the press.” We know nothing what- | 


ever about the facts recorded; but we have no 
doubt that the simple statement, whether true 
or not, will be gladly hailed in certain quarters. 
Gentlemen of the press should learn that they 
cannot “defile their own nests” and not suffer 
from the fouling. 

Now, it appears from the present pamphlet 
that Mr. Gruneisen has had a quarrel with 
Mr. Gye. The cause was trumpery:—some 


words which Mr. Gruneisen sent to a news- | 


paper of wide circulation, which Mr. Gye dis- 
liked and resented. The newspaper repudiated 
Mr.Gruneisen, after the fashion of other powers ; 
whereupon Mr. Gruneisen charges upon Mr. 


ruptey Court which periodically attended the 
careers of opera-house speculators. Indeed, the 
respective positions of Mr. Delafield and Mr. Gye 
were in due course reversed, as amusingly pro- 
phesied by Jullien, who was a wag in his way, 
and who, seeing Mr. Delafield drive up one day 
to Covent Garden Box-office in a splendid equipage, 
and Mr. Gye arriving at the same time in a Han- 
som cab, exclaimed to a friend, ‘Ah ha! yousee dat; 
attendez, donc; you vil see M. Delafield com in 
de cab, and Mr. Gye in de carriage.’ Jullien was 
right.” 


This is certainly not the way in which a 


man likes to have his biography written. The 


Gye with an accusation of undue influence; | t uke 
J > good time Mr. Surman, the solicitor to the then 


hinting at “advertisements,” “private boxes,” 
and the like, in a way which implies anything 
but noble motives in the management of 
London newspapers. 


But this rejoinder is not all. Mr. Gruneisen | 


has a good deal to say of Mr. Gye, and he con- 
trives to say it in a rather provoking fashion. 


stating the facts of that gentleman’s career in 
connexion with music and opera :— 


“‘The circumstances under which Mr. Gye be- 
came the sole lessee of the Covent Garden Italian 
Opera House are peculiar. When the late Mr. 
Frederick Beale seceded from the direction of the 
Royal Italian Opera, and Mr. Edward Delafield, 


ensuing extract completes Mr. Gruneisen’s 
case :— 

“On the 14th of July, 1849, the young brewer 
made his début in Basinghall Street, and on that 
day Mr. Gye became master in his place at Covent 
Garden. This dénodment was effected by a splendid 
coup de thédtre. Mr. Beale having resolved to close 
the theatre that evening, the very bills being printed 
for that purpose, Mr. Gye had taken care to see in 


existing proprietors of Covent Garden, and had se- 
cured a temporary agreement to hold possession of 
the theatre. Armed with this, Mr. Gye called prin- 
cipals, band and chorus together, and they at once 
agreed to perform that night (July 14th, 1849) on 


| the chances of the receipts, if any. This led to the 


I ' formation of the Commonwealth, or joint-stock 
For example, here is a neatly offensive form of 


undertaking of the artistes. Mr. Gruneisen, who 
had been charged with the score of the ‘ Prophéte’ 


| by Meyerbeer, with carte blanche to give it or with- 


draw it, as he might deem it expedient, the com- 


' poser relying solely on his good offices to secure an 


the brewer, once a partner in the firm of Combe, | 


Delafield & Co., was induced, through the per- 


suasion of his intimate friend, the late Mr. Arthur | 


Webster, to embark in the speculation, he wanted 
an acting manager. Mr. Delafield had received 
from Mr. Mitchell, the librarian of Bond Street, 


able assistance in a monetary transaction with the | 


late Mr. George Almond, of St. James’s Theatre. 
The recovery of a bond of the brewery firm, held 
by Mr. Delafield, and imprudently parted with by 


him, was entirely owing to the tact and prompt | 


action of Mr. Mitchell. It was the latter who in- 
troduced and strongly recommended Mr. Gye to 
Delafield and Webster. Mr. Gye had been known 
as a caterer for some years for public amusements, 
associated with his father at Vauxhall Gardens, 
the site of which is now covered with streets, and 
the peculiar features of which are now to be found 
on the other side of the Thames, at Cremorne, 
where Mr. E. T. Smith is the modern Vauxhall 
speculator. Mr. Gye was a partner also for some 
years with the late M. Jullien, in his Promenade 
Concerts, and was his acting manager at Drury 
Lane Theatre, when that restless but clever 
Frenchman essayed an English opera enterprise, 
which proved so disastrous. Mr. Gye had also an 
interest of another kind in Covent Garder, as the 
purveyor of oil, soap, candles, &c., for the dressing- 
rooms. Mr. Gye’s antecedents, besides his experi- 
ence as a tradesman, were those, therefore, of an 
administrator who had come in contact with cha- 
racters of all kinds in the world of open-air amuse- 
ments, promenade enterprises, and operatic affairs 
of the British school. The transition to the direc- 
tion of an Italian opera house was not, therefore, 
too sudden; it was only an ascending scale, which 
brought Mr. Gye into contact with the créme de la 
créme—with the upper ten thousand, so far as the 
audiences were concerned, and with artists who, 
behind the scenes, are much the same in any 
theatre, so far as their interests are concerned.” 


Yet, in spite of all these qualifications for 
managing a great Opera, Mr. Gye did not, we 
are told with a sneer, prevent Mr. Delafield 





adequate execution of the work, confided the pro- 
duction of the ‘Prophéte’ to Costa, who nobly kept 
faith with Mr. Gruneisen, by a magnificent render- 
ing of the opera, despite of the critical condition 
of the establishment. The success was immense, 
Viardot and Mario achieving their greatest of 
triumphs. Thus for the second time a work by 
Meyerbeer saved the destinies of the Royal Italian 
Opera—first in 1848, by the production of the 
‘Huguenots,’ by the gracious command of Her 
Majesty ; and secondly, in 1849, by the ‘ Prophtte.’ 
The great receipts for this opera brought the sea- 
son to a fortunate issue, thanks to the leading 
artists, Mr. Costa, and the illustrious Meyerbeer. 
But the grand coup effected by Mr. Gye was in 
securing from Surman the possession of the theatre, 
even before Delafield had made his début at Basing- 
hall Street, and before Mr. Beale had abdicated. 
This clever device rendered Mr. Gye master of the 
situation under any circumstances. By his agree- 
ment with the Covent Garden proprietary, through 
their lawyer, Mr. Surman, to pay them a rental 
of one-seventh of the receipts, the entire troupe was 
at Mr. Gye’s mercy. He became the virtual owner 
of all the alterations in the old Covent Garden 
Theatre of the Kembles, effected by Albano, the 
architect (who worked with Rennie in the construc- 
tion of London Bridge), for Persiani and Galetti. 
Mr. Gye also fell into possession of the costly mise 
en scéne left in the theatre by Delafield (seized for 
rent, of course, unknown to Mr. Gye), and finally 
Mr. Gye secured the lease for seven years, in Sep- 
tember, 1849, with all the valuable effects then in 
the theatre, he having the option to terminate such 
lease in the year. With all these decided advantages, 
Mr. Gye could find no backers, apparently, for the 
season 1850, and he therefore again entered into 
an arrangement with the leading artistes with whom 
he was associated at the close of the 1849 season 
for a profit and loss speculation for the following 
year, Mr. Gye being put down for a salary of 
1,500/. for the season. The ‘arrangement’ was of 
such a nature that the additions to the stock and 
material of the theatre made by the Commonwealth 
in 1849 and 1850 became Mr. Gye’s property abso- 
lutely. Thus, to summarize the record of the Covent 
Garden history, an acting manager, without invest- 
ing capital, without personal risk, whilst he had 





enjoyed the grant of a most liberal salary for his 
services as an administrator, became the absolute 
master of the Royal Italian Opera House at the 
close of 1850.” 

We have no hesitation in saying that all the 
transactions here recorded in a lump admit of 
being presented—and truly presented—in a 
light far more favourable as regards Mr. Gye. 

Mr. Gruneisen hints that he is “ the Jonah” 
of the press. Such cases, he allows, are rare. 
“Tf the critic or writer is not assailable, then 
the expedient is resorted to of cutting off the 
advertisements. This last exercise of directorial 
power with some proprietors is irresistible.” 
But what would Mr. Gruneisen have? A 
manager is not bound to advertise in every 
journal. He must make his choice of vehicles 
for his announcements; and while it may 
appear to small critics to be very mean in a 
manager not to advertise in a paper which 
abuses him, we can understand the manager, 
who is, after all, a man of like passions with 
his critic, feeling a fierce hostility towards an 
organ which he thinks inimical to him and to 
his property. 

The editor of a paper is likely to take a 
broader view of the facts at issue than either 
manager or critic; and it is so obviously his 
interest to side with his critic, that when we 
find him siding with the manager against the 
critic, we can hardly doubt that the manager 
is right. 

This is not the conclusion of ‘The Opera 
and the Press.’ 





A Memoir of John Conolly, M.D. D.C.L.; 
comprising a Sketch of the Treatment of the 
Insane in Europe and America. By Sir 
James Clark, Bart. K.C.B. M.D., Physician 
in Ordinary to the Queen. (Murray.) 

InsTEAD of being a memoir of Dr. Conolly, 
comprising a sketch of the treatment of the 
insane, this book is a sketch of the treatment 
of the insane, comprising a memoir of Dr. 
Conolly. All we learn of the man himself is, 
that he was born ; that he studied medicine ; 
practised as a physician in Warwickshire; 
was appointed Resident Physician of Hanwell 
Asylum ; introduced a system of non-restraint ; 
wrote a book on the madness of Hamlet, and 
died. By far the greater portion of the book 
is taken up with discussions upon the proper 
treatment of lunatics and accounts of various 
asylums. Interesting as are many of the 
details given us by Sir James Clark, they are 
wholly undigested. They form contributions 
to an essay on the right treatment of the 
insane, and they consist to a great extent of 
quotations either from Dr. Conolly’s works, or 
from letters written by friends of Dr. Conolly, 
or from books in which Dr. Conolly’s name 
happens to be mentioned. One suggestion is 
always bringing up another. Every branch of 
the subject that is touched upon must be pur- 
sued to the end. It is not surprising that 
anything like a connected memoir should dis- 
appear in the process. 

The history of Dr. Conolly’s labours at 
Hanwell, and of the gradual spread of the 
system of non-restraint which was chiefly due 
to his influence, may be followed with much 
interest. Sir James Clark does not set up Dr. 
Conolly as the originator of that system. It 
was first introduced, he tells us, at the Lincoln 
County Asylum, in 1821, by Dr. Charlesworth. 
But the example of so large an asylum as 
Hanwell had great effects throughout England, 
and Dr. Conolly’s name is generally cited by 
foreign writers as the one best known in con- 
nexion with the system. In one of his Reports, 
Dr. Conolly was able to boast that for ten 
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years no hand or foot had been fastened, no 

instrament of mechanical restraint had been | 

used, no patient had been placed in a coercion | 

chair by day or fastened to a bedstead at night. | 

We have many opportunities of contrasting this 

system with the one that formerly prevailed. 
his is Dr. Conolly’s own account :— 

“Hoffman, the most voluminous writer among 
the physicians of the last century, showed what 
the practice throughout his time was ; the patient 
was to be dealt with quietly when he was passive; 
and when he was violent he was to be scolded and 
beaten with stripes. Dr. Corry, in the same period, 
laid it down that fear was the principle to proceed | 
upon in treating the insane, that the readiest | 
method of producing fear was punishment, and | 
that the readiest punishment was stripes. Stripes, 
however, were but one form, and the slightest, of 
cruelty; in the old asylums all the most terrible 
engines of torture to carry out the theory of punish- 
ment were resorted to. The inventions to give pain 
were marvellous. There were chairs of restraint, 
in which the patient could not move limb or body ; 
and whirling chairs, in which the unfortunate lu- 
natic was whirled round at the rate of a hundred 
gyrations a minute. The foreign physicians, in par- 
ticular the German physicans, went even further, 
and contemplated tortures by forcing illusions; for 
instance, suggesting a means of drawing the lunatic 
up to the top of a high tower, and plunging him 
down suddenly, as he would suppose, to a deep 
eavern, which was to be all the better if it could 
be-fitted with serpents ; and again, expatiating upon 
the advantage to be derived from walking a patient 
across a room, and making him suddenly tumble 
into a cistern in which he would be nearly drowned. 
These dreadful things had continued until after 
1790. . . . In the asylums the lunatics were also 
kept in a state of partial famine, chained, covered 
with dirt and filth, but half clothed, and those 
insufficient clothes seldom changed. Cages of iron 
were in use, in which some of the lunatics were 
kept for years and years ; and all these miseries were 
inflicted, not from carelessness, but from what was 
believed to be real humanity.” 

The humane and benevolent influence sub- 
stituted for such barbarities forms the glory of 
Dr. Conolly’s life, and is the pleasantest feature 
of this volume. We have a most touching 
glimpse of the Doctor making his round of the 
wards, speaking to all the patients, noticing the 
smallest changes in their personal appearance, 
commending every sign of neatness and order. 
He would visit the wards at night in noiseless 
slippers, so as to be sure that the night attend- 
ants were active in performing their duties. 
Long after he had retired from his post of phy- 
sician to the asylum, his thoughts would revert 
with pleasure to the scene of his former labours 
and interests. He wrote thus in his last book :— 

“No longer residing in the Hanwell Asylum, 
and no longer superintending it, or even visiting it, | 
I continue to live within view of the building, and 
its familiar trees and grounds. The sound of the 
bell that announces the hour of the patients’ dinner 
still gives me pleasure, because 1 know that it 
summons the poorest creature there to a comfort- | 
able, well-prepared and sufficient meal; and the 
tone of the chapel bell, coming across the narrow 
valley of the Brent, still reminds me, morning and | 
evening, of the well-remembered and mingled con- 
gregation of the afflicted, and who are then assem- 
bling, humble, yet hopeful and not forgotten, and 
not spiritually deserted.” 

Another object which Dr. Conolly had in | 
view besides the amelioration of the treatment | 
of lunatics in general, was the establishment of | 
middle class asylums. Both in France and Ame- | 
rica the public asylums have a department for | 
private patients who can afford to pay a reason- | 
able sum for their maintenance. In England | 
there is no place for such persons save the | 
expensive private asylum. Dr. Conolly tried to 
raise subscriptions for the creation of a middle | 
class asylum near London ; but though he did } 
not succeed in this, other parts of the country | 


took up his suggestion. Stafford, Gloucester, 
Nottingham have done what London failed to 
do; and Sir James Clark tells us that there are 
altogether eleven such establishments in Eng- 
land. Again, Dr. Conolly took a leading part 
in the establishment at Earlswood. His con- | 
tributions to medical literature, especially to | 
the subject of mental disease, are favourably | 
known in the profession. One of his later works | 
was the ‘Study of Hamlet,’ in which he ex- 
pressed his deliberate conviction that Hamlet’s 
madness was not affected, and that Ophelia’s | 
madness was induced by sympathy. 





A Cruise in the “Gorgon”; or, Eighteen Months | 
on H.M.S. “ Gorgon,” engaged in the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade on the East Coast 
of Africa: including a Trip up the Zambesi 
with Dr. Livingstone. By W. Cope Devereux. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

A real sailor’s volume is fully described, as to 

quality, by calling it so. As to subject, the 

Gorgon takes us from Plymouth to Madeira, 

where the officers fall in love with the Empress | 

of Austria, and the Gorgons are beaten at 
cricket by the Madeira cricket club ;—a grati- 
fying assurance that the members were not 
consumptive. Thence, with the usual varieties 
or monotonies, be-tempestings or, what is as 
bad, becalmings, the Gorgon goes to St. Vincent, 
over to Rio, back to the Cape of Good Hope, 





captain orders him to be removed to his master’s 
boat, but that is easier said than done ; the black 


| clings most tenaciously, nor could he be dragged 


away, unless by force, which was not used. In the 


| mean time the poor slave howls horribly, and the 


captain tells the owner to take his slave into his 
boat. The task is too much for him, and at last the 
poor creature is left with us. He rushes forward 
and meets his brother, the runaway of last night ; 
they shake hands together, then run aft and wave 
their hands triumphantly at the almost maddened 
master dropping astern. I cannot help sentimen- 
talizing when I see these black fellows waving their 
hands, the blue ensign floating over their heads, 
and the master’s savage look. The whole was 
a pantomime scarcely describable. As our paddle- 
wheels revolve once more we turn and loathingly 
look at the Portuguese flag floating insultingly over 
multitudes of these poor wretches.” 


They who share in the sentiment of the song 
“O give me but my Arab steed,” may perhaps 
lower their tone after reading of the stud of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar :— 

“There is a standing order at Zanzibar, given 
by the Sultan to the ‘groom of the stole,’ that all 
English naval officers be supplied with saddle-horses 
at wish. On first going to the ‘royal stables’ I was 
much surprised at the state of affairs : there were 
about fifty Arab steeds, some under a shed, stand- 
ing on the roughest of stones, and kicking their 
poor unshod heels to pieces. The whole place was 
anything but wholesome or clean ; other horses 
were tethered to rings, standing exposed to the sun, 
their legs being weakened thereby—in fact, spoilt. 


and away to the east coast of Africa and parts | An Arab, gorgeously dressed, is supposed to look 
adjacent (with which the book is chiefly occu- | after them, but he only seemed to look at them all 


pied); and finally we cast anchor in St. Simon’s | 
Bay. 

The enemies of the slave trade will find | 
matter of considerable interest in the details | 
respecting that traffic, and travellers generally | 


day ; there he sat, doubtless admiring his favourite 
beast, content to see them follow his own race to 
degeneration. I was much disappointed, for instead 
of the Arab steeds of my imagination, this royal 
stud of an Arab Sultan consisted of about fifty 
horses, out of which not more than three would 


will peruse with sympathetic feelings all that! have been fit for Rotten Row. Most of the others 
relates to Dr. Livingstone. Having said thus! were scarcely fit for harness ; and, after taking 


/much, there remains for us only to give a! 
‘sample or two from the lightly-piled measure | 


before us. 
Mozambique :— 

“About ten P.M. a slave emerges from the sea 
alongside, having clambered into the dingy astern, 


over the taffrail on board, and there he een, 


naked, shivering and supplicating evidently in an 
extremity of fear for his poor life : we see his case 
at once, it is an everyday occurrence. He is a run- 
away, and must have swum at least two miles 
to get beneath our time-honoured bunting. A cup 
of hot tea and bread, &c. are eagerly devoured by 
him, then he begins to explain himself. By drawing 
his fingers across his throat, he illustrates some 
act attempted, or to be attempted, by his cruel 
master. We keep him on board until the captain 
arrives with the little parson ; the former humanely 
puts his name in our books as one of our crew, 
thereby giving the protection sought ; the latter 
runs down below and shortly appears with a Baltic 


| shirt and trousers, which he puts over the shivering 


limbs of the poor darkey, who can scarcely realize 
his position, and when sent forward stows himself 


| away in some dark corner of the ship, and cannot 
| be found even at meal hours. During the day we 


have another case of this kind. Our steam is blowing 
off, and we are in the usual man-of-war fever to 
get away, but fortunately the captain’s clothes are 
at the washerman’s, which is some guarantee that 
we shall not lose ow? linen, which the dishonest 
Arabs keep back in hopes of the ship sailing with- 
out it. I hasten on shore, and scramble through 
dirty huts and wigwams, and at last manage to col- 
lect about 200 pieces of the missing gear belonging 
to our fellows, and with my prize hurry back ; 
getting on board, the anchor is weighed, and we 
are moving. The pilot, an Arab, is just leaving us 
when one of his boat’s crew, a slave, smuggles him- 
self on board, and clings to the gun’s tackle with 
desperation. With his fingers he imitates a terrible 
flogging, occasionally uttering doleful, wretched 
cries, and pointing to his master as the instrument 
of torture, who glares savagely the while. The 





many rides, we found they were really worse than 
they looked—generally very weak in the knees, and 


Here is a scene in the Straits of} addicted to stumbling. It must not be imagined 


that our cavalcade on setting out was mounted on 

noble, fiery steeds, ornamented with rich trappings ; 
| many of us had pieces of string for bridles, one 
| minus stirrups, the others minus other things, and 
all seedily arrayed. I do not wish to detract from 
| the kindness of the Sultan, for he provided his best ; 
| it is, however, a thousand pities to see such a good 
breed spoilt. The Sultan rarely uses his horses— 
| the exercise is too great. Not many years ago the 
Arabs were as fond of riding as Englishmen are 
of cricket.” 

We recommend a run with the Gorgon, ac- 
complished by means of Mr. Paymaster Deve- 
reux’s pleasant volume : we can go ashore when 
we like, set sail again when we are so minded, 
and even stop the ship herself, as often as we 
are in the humour. 





The Queen of the Air; being a Study of the 
Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. By John 
| Ruskin, LL.D, (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue author of ‘Modern Painters’ follows a 
vein which has already, although he does not 
say or séem to think so, received eloquent 
but indirect exposition at his hands. His 
present book may be likenened to a bright 
parterre in the lately found garden of Com- 
parative Mythology. The keys, in Nature, 
| to the myths of Greece—which were designed 
|to be keys to Nature—are now his themes. 
| He sees an instructive truth in ancient symbol- 
| ism; finds confirmation of antique notions in 
| the most recent scientific researches, as, 
with reference to Prof. Tyndall's showing, 
| “first, that the Greek conception of an etherial 
| element pervading space is justified by the 
| closest reasoning of modern physicists; and, 
| secondly, that the blue of the sky, hitherto 
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thought to be caused by watery vapour, is | 
indeed reflected from the divided air itself; so | 
that the bright blue of the eyes of Athena, and | 


to which we have just referred, the matter | that if the myth, or that which it expresses, 


seems common to the time. I 
not have gone to the befouled margin of the 


the deep blue of her zgis, prove to be accurate | Lake of Geneva for examples of degradation ; 


mythic expressions of natural phenomena which 
it is an uttermost triumph of recent science to 
have revealed.” Thus acknowledging the emi- 
nent qualities of modern science, Mr. Ruskin 
is not satisfied: “Here is magic of the finest 
sort! singularly reversed from that of old time,” 
writes he of that so-called triumph of research, 
the forming “within an experimental tube a 
bit of more perfect sky than the sky itself!” 
Ancient magic pretended only to “inclose in 
bottles elemental forces that were—not of the 
sky.” This is, so far, well; but, as we imagine, 
our author sees the incompleteness of the 
matter, and laments the defect of union between 


the seraphic and cherubic elements, that of | 


knowing with that of loving. Incomplete as 


yet, if ever to be united to that which might | 


perfect it, to science, our author has an entreaty 


to urge, a lamentation to make, and to this , 
| terror.” We have but to look at the latter with | 


effect, as addressed to the philosophers :— 





within sight of his own home, the site of the 
house where Turner painted as he never did 
again, where the prime of his strength was | 
employed, now holds a fetid oil-mill, and the 


| beating of engines and the rolling of mill-stones , 


cease not night or day. | 

In his first section the author defines clearly 
what is meant by a myth, as distinct from a 
simple tale; explains the various impressions 


| which many minds may receive from one and 


the other; shows how what is a myth to some, | 


| and, as such, acceptable by us, yet was a simple | 
history to others. Examining the origins of 


myths, we find them referable to two sources— | 
one, actual and historical, represented by the 
fancy under figures personifying them,—the 
other, due “to natural phenomena, similarly 
endowed with life by the imaginative power, | 
usually more or less under the influence of | 


“This first day of May, 1869, I am writing | the earnestness of old to understand them in 


that half of the permitted life of man I have seen 
strange evil brought upon every scene that I best 
loved, or tried to make beloved by others. The 
light which once flushed those pale summits with 
its rose at dawn, and purple at sunset, is now 
umbered and faint; the air which once inlaid the 
clefts of all their golden crags with azure, is now 


worse than volcanic fires; their very glacier waves 
are ebbing, and their snows fading, as if Hell had 
breathed on them; the waters that once sunk at 
their feet into crystalline rest, are now dimmed 
and foul, from deep to deep, and shore to shore. 
These are no careless words—they are accurately, 
terribly true. I know what the Swiss lakes were ; 
no pool of Alpine fountain at its source was clearer. 
This morning, on the Lake of Geneva, at half-a- 
mile from the beach, I could scarcely see my oar- 
blade a fathom deep. The light, the air, the waters 
are all defiled! How of the earth itself? Take this 
one fact for type of honour done by the modern 
Swiss to the earth of his native land. There used 
to be a little rock at the end of the avenue by 
the port of Neufchatel ; there, the last marble of the 
foot of Jura, sloping to the blue water, and (at 
this time of the year) covered with bright pink 
tufts of Saponaria. I went, three days since, to 
gather a blossom at the place. The goodly native 
rock and its flowers were covered with the dust 
and refuse of the town; but, in the middle of the 
avenue was a newly-constructed artificial rockery, 
with a fountain twisted through a spinning spout, 
and an inscription on one of its loose tumbled 
stones: ‘Aux Botanistes, le club Jurassique.’ Ah, 
masters of modern science, give me back my 
Athena out of your vials, and seal, if it may be, 
once more, Asmodeus therein. Ycu have divided 
the elements and united them ; enslaved them upon 
the earth, and discerned them in the stars. Teach 
us, now, but this of them, which is all that men 
need know—that the Air is given to him for his 
life ; and the Rain for his thirst, and for his bap- 
tism; and the Fire for warmth; and the Sun for 
sight ; and the earth for his meat—and his Rest.” 


This is certainly not the strongest passage 
of Mr. Ruskin’s writing, but it is one of the 
most characteristic; it illustrates at once his 
weakness, occasional sentimentalism,—which 
is artificial, and less truly his strength. It is, 
to a certain extent, the text of the book before 
us. This work is divided into three sections, 
styled respectively ‘Athena in the Heavens,’ 
which is an enlarged version of a lecture ‘On 
the Greek Myths of Storm,’ given in March 
last; ‘Athena in the Earth, which is supple- 
mentary to the last; and ‘Athena in the 
Heart,’ or Athena Ergane, the Worker, in the 
Imagination and the Will. For the prelude 





| the old way :— | 


where my work was begun thirty-five years ago,— | 
within sight of the snows of the higher Alps. In | 


“ And then, in all the most beautiful and en- 
during myths, we shall find, not only a literal 


| story of a real person,—not only a parallel imagery 

| of moral principle,—but an underlying worship of | che 
| natural phenomena, out of which both have sprung, | our author has been aiming. 
| and in which both for ever remain rooted. Thus, | 
| from the real sun rising and setting,—from the real | 


defiled with languid coils of smoke, belched from | atmosphere, calm in its dominion of unfading blue, | 


and fierce in its descent of tempest,—the Greek | 
forms first the idea of two entirely personal and | 
corporeal gods, whose limbs are clothed in divine | 
flesh, and whose brows are crowned with divine | 
beauty; yet so real that the quiver rattles at their | 
shoulder, and the chariot bends beneath their weight ; 

and, on the other hand, collaterally with these 

corporeal images, and never for one instant sepa- 

rated from them, he conceives also two omnipresent 

spiritual influences, of which one illuminates, as 

the sun, with a constant fire, whatever inhumanity | 
is skilful and wise ; and the other, like the living 

air, breathes the calm of heavenly fortitude and | 
strength of righteous anger, into every human 
breast that is pure and brave.” 


In respect to moral significance, all great, 
myths are, as Mr. Ruskin keenly says, eter- | 
nally and beneficently true. You cannot make 
a myth without something to make it of. 
“You cannot tell a secret you don’t know.” | 
That, according to the quantity of understand- | 
ing in the myth-maker will be the quantity of | 
significance in his fable, may be accepted as a | 
new axiom. That myths differ, too, according | 
to the quality of their sources, is a truth known | 
to every Art-student who has studied the | 
figures of the same god, or carved myth, which | 
were produced by archaic Greece,—Greece de- | 
veloped, Greece with Phidias for its mytho- 
logist, Greece declining, Greece colonial, or | 
Greece servile. How widely a Greek Artemis | 
differs from a dull Roman Diana, and both | 
from a pseudo-Greek statue—mere statue of 
Hadrian’s “ revival”! Nay, a Greek and some | 
of ourselves could tell an Artemis of Argos | 
from an Artemis of Athens. With the develop- 
ment of a people their myths develope. At 
their perfection it is most perfect and fittest 
for our studying. That we shall be able to 
master the purport of myths only in so far as 
we are sympathetic with the inventors of the 
same might have been observed by a less keen 
thinker than Mr. Ruskin. “It may be easy to 
prove that the ascent of Apollo in his chariot 
signifies nothing but the rising of the sun. But 
what does the sunrise itself signify to us?” In 
the answer to this question will be found much 
of the secret of this book. The author, with his 
usual power and happy manner, points out, 








Mr. Ruskin need | has power over us, “we may then soon over- 


pass the narrow limit of conception which kept 
that power (the mythical subject) impersonal, 
and rise with the Greek to the thought of an 
angel who rejoiced as a strong man to run his 
course, whose voice, calling to life and to labour, 
rang round the earth, and whose going forth 
was to the ends of heaven.” 

Our author proceeds to decipher the tra- 
ditions of the gods of Greece, taking for stand- 
point and belief that which was the noblest 
time, the age of Aischylus and Pindar, and 
defines the governing powers of the Greek 
religion as one Lord of all things and four 
subordinate elemental forces, and four spiritual 
elements living in them and commanding them. 
The four were, of course, Demeter, Poseidon, 
Apollo and Athena. These powers he eloquently, 
fancifully describes and defines, and takes the 
last of them and her subordinate deities as his 
themes, The qualities of Athena, her symbols 
in arms and dress, are, with a floridity of illus- 
tration which is no sign of strength, expounded. 
These virtues of Athena are Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude and Temperance, which were massed 
in the Greek mind to two, the second and 
third. These are, in other terms, “ noble 
passion” and “noble patience.” The reader 
will here get a clear chance of seeing at what 


Proceeding with our task and this charming 
text, we will take up some of those apt and 
happy expressions in which no writer is more 
wealthy than this one. Of the ethical nature 
of the works of Homer, the chief expositor 
of Athena, the nobly patient, he says “they 
were not conceived didactically, but are 
didactic in their essence, as all good art is.” 
This is profound, and enforced by lamentations 
for the judicial bluntness of an age which, 
having long practised art and poetry for plea- 
sure only, has become incapable of reading 
their language when they were both didactic. 
The passage which treats of this point is one 
of the best and wisest of Mr. Ruskin’s writing, 
and could only have been prompted by a life- 
long study of art. He adds, of some of the great- 
est myth-writers, that there is with them often a 
meaning which they cannot interpret for them- 
selves, but which may be revealed later, long 
after them; for all the greatest myths have 
been seen by the men who tell them with as 
great distinctness 
‘‘as a dream sent to any of us by night when we 
dream clearest; and it is veracity of vision that 
could not be refused, and of moral that could not 
be foreseen, which in modern historical inquiry 
has been left wholly out of account, being, indeed, 
the thing which no merely historical investigator 
can understand or even believe; for it belongs 
exclusively to the creative or artistic group of men, 
and can only be interpreted by those of their race 
who themselves also, in some measure, see visions 
and dream dreams; so that you may obtain a more 
truthful idea of the nature of Greek religion and 
legend from the poems of Keats, and the nearly as 
beautiful, and, in general grasp of subject, far more 
powerful recent work of [William] Morris, than 
from frigid scholarship, howeverextensive. Not that 
the poet’s impressions or renderings of things are 
wholly true, but their truth is vital, not formal. 
They are like the sketches of Reynolds or Gains- 
borough, which may be demonstrably inaccurate 
or imaginary in many traits, and indistinct in 
others, yet will be in the deepest sense like and 
true; while the work of historical analysis is too 
often weak with loss, through the very labour of 
its miniature touches, or useless in clumsy and 
vapid veracity of externals, and complacent secu- 
rity of having done all that is required for the 
portrait, when it has measured the breadth of the 
forehead and the length of the nose.” 


Our author deals, in the next instance, with 
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the myth of Aolus and wind-deities in an | written an excellent novel. The introductory 
elaborate and excursive manner, for which the | picture of the girls’ school, of the lonely child 
reader of the former closely-treated parts of this | and the queer, ugly, tyrannical, but affectionate 
text is hardly prepared. We have the whole | under-governess, Miss Plough, are very good. 
myth or legend of Molus Hippotades, “ dear | The subsequent transformation of Miss Plough 
to the deathless gods,” expounded in the most ! into a rich widow, left with one daughter; her 
minute particulars, even to the effect of the | whimsical friendship, her wrong-headedness, 
adoption by Virgil of a vulgar version of the | and her obstinacy in refusing to allow her 
Homeric legend. The anti-climax produced by 





daughter to marry the son of her old friend | 





opposing the prosaic explanation of Diodorus | and “school-child,” because he is “only an | 


on this noble Homeric myth is a happy touch 
of humour. | amusing, but they do not in the least prepare 
The harpies and their fable are the next the reader for the force of destiny which mixes 
subject: it is furnished with keys, both phy- | up that inoffensive young man the Earl with 
sical and mental ; these are less worth having | the fiery particles of a Calabrian feudal house- 
than the fine account of Aolus. We must 
except to this remark the good notion of a 
similarity between the harpies and the sirens, 
which may have been suggested by those 
works of early classic Art where it is hard to 
distinguish one from the other. The one repre- 
sents vain desire, the other constant desire— 


abbess, an archbishop, a beautiful and innocent 
young girl selected to be the victim of a woman’s 


rupted by nothing less than the famous Cala- 
brian earthquake, when the sea rose in one 
great wave and swallowed up at a gulph “a 
“infinite sicknesses of heart — which, rightly | prince and half his people”! The hero has vowed 
placed, give life, and, wrongly placed, waste | to save the poor girl-bride, but he is sadly 
it away.” These are curiously mixed up with | hindered and hampered by circumstances; and 
the legends of Tantalus. What may be called | the abbess, who has been her evil genius, finds 
the by-lanes of mythology are carefully threaded | her instead, lying among the ruins. There has 
here, their relationship to each other, and, | been a fierce love affair with a priest in which 
above alJ, with the major myths, is discriminated | the abbess has been involved, and just when 
very happily, as in the cases of the double | she has left her convent and a dispensation has 
nature of the mythic dog. made it possible for her old lover to marry her, 

Cloud-deities are next considered, foremost | she finds that he loves her victim. They set sail 
among whom is Hermes, a god whose position, | for England ; the ship takes fire; but the pas- 
offices and character are very ingeniously and | sengers escape by miracle. The abbess, with her 
fancifully traced. He is the shepherd of the | lover and her victim, reach London, and there 
flocks of the sky, the Impulsive, the killer of | the abbess, in a frenzy of jealousy, makes a 
Argus and blinder of the stars, about whose | final end of the young priest-lover; the young 
imagined history a world of antique fancies | girl escapes, and finds herself, by a wonderful 
has been gathered, and referring, among other | concurrence of accidents, in the bosom of the 
matters, to Athamas, Chimera, Bellerophon, | family of the identical man who has tried to 
Salmoneus, Glaucus, and, where Mr. Ruskin is | befriend her. The Earl himself is absent for the 
evidently at home, in the legend of the Corin- | time being, but she finds herself in the presence 
thian Sisyphus, the trader whose gain is not | of his mother, of the young lady he formerly 
gain, but apparent only; “and this is the real | wished to marry, and of the formidable mamma 
meaning of his punishment in Hell, eternal | who refused to let him. The imbroglio is in- 
toil and recoil (the modern idol of capital being, | creased by the arrival of the Earl, who is not 
indeed, the stone of Sisyphus with a ven-| quite sure which of the two young ladies he 
geance, crushing in its recoil).” Thus, and fur- | wishes to marry at the present moment; how- 
ther, our author makes a “modern instance” of | ever, Fate settles the difficulty—the wicked 
the great Corinthian’s fate. The qualities of the | abbess commits suicide, the poor Italian girl 
blue-eyed queen of the air, which operated | dies, and the Earl marries his first love. If 
through it in many modes, are next analyzed | readers are not particular about knowing 
and expounded in a wealthy vein of fancy that | exactly whereabouts they are in a story, they 
will not bear division, or we might have quoted | may find entertainment in ‘ Only an Earl,’ but 
it largely here. Suffice it that the queen is domi- | we hope that if the author should write another 
nant with Achilles, Menelaus, and Diomedes | novel she will be less lavish of her materials, 
when opposed to brutal Ares. and take more pains in their arrangement. 

We must here close our remarks upon these = 
delicate and fanciful expositions of the com- | My Insect Queen: a Novel. By the Author of 
prehensive and subtle Greek legend of Athena} ‘Margaret's Engagement.’ 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
in the Heavens. The workings of the goddess | «My Insect Queen’ is a fanciful name for a 
in the earth and in the human heart are not | very light, bright, readable novel. The story 
less charmingly wrought out. purports to be told by a country doctor, of 
: sufficiently good birth and fortune to make 
him one of the county gentry. He is a 
worthy, good-hearted fellow, a bachelor, who 
has the amusing peculiarity of believing that 
he can marry any, if not every, pretty girl he 
sees; and he makes philandering love to all 








NEW NOVELS. 

Only an Earl. By the Countess Pisani. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tus is about as perplexing a novel as it ever fell 

to our lot to unravel; it is a book of fate, the 

characters are numerous, and their fortunes 

are so inextricably entangled that it would 


s: a | like butterflies, and that— 
take at least half a dozen different chroni- 


The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Had lost its charm in being caught. 


| Earl,” and she is determined to have a Duke, are | 


hold—a Grecian heroine, a profligate prince, an | 


vengeance,—a forced marriage, which is inter- ! 


ever, a good fellow in spite of being an old 
coxcomb; and he is “a gentleman after all,” 
as somebody says of him. He falls into the 
toils of a little coquette, Miss Monica Greys- 
brooke, who is very destructive to the hearts 
of all the men who come near her, and she 
herself at last becomes entangled amongst her 
own snares. She is the “ Insect Queen,” regnant 
over the heart of the doctor at the period 
of the story. There is an innocent mystery 
running through the book, which is cleverly 
handled ; and there are sharp sketches of cha- 
racter and of country society. The story is too 
slight to detail, but it is altogether a clever, 
pleasant novel. 


The Von Toodleburgs ; or, the History of a Very 
Distinguished Family. By F. Colburn Adams. 
Illustrated from Original Drawings by A. R. 
Waud. (Claxton, Remson & Haffelfinger.) 

To the many producers of the novel of manu- 

facture, who, after winning a certain measure 

of public patronage, have lost their hold on 
popular favour, we offer the suggestion that 
some of them might find a profitable field of 
industry by opening classes for the instruction 
of literary amateurs in the purely mechanical 
departments of the romantic craft. Every 
season witnesses the publication of some two 
or three hundred tales, the writers of which 
have plied their pens in hope of achieving 
honourable notoriety or winning the remunera- 
tions of literary labour, and have altogether 
failed in accomplishing their ends through igno- 
rance of the elementary rules and simple de- 
vices of an art, in which it is almost as easy for 

a person of ordinary education and intelligence 

to avoid shameful failure as it is difficult for 

writers of high powers to arrive at excellence. 

Most of our unreadable novels come from 

young men and women who can write English 

with an approach to grammatical precision, have 

a sufficient knowledge of society and human 

nature, and are so far earnestly desirous to 

achieve their artistic ambitions that they 
undergo much toil for their accomplishment. 

A little judicious instruction from a tutor capa- 

ble of showing them in what respects they are 

most liable to err, and of explaining to them 
the processes by which the romantic narrator 
affects pleasantly the imaginations and sympa- 
thies of his readers, would enable a consider- 
able proportion of the writers of these futile 
stories to steer clear of the blunders to which 
their failure is mainly attributable, and would, 
in not a few instances, put them in the way to 
gratify their vanity without occasioning their 
critics weariness and irritation. The lecturer, 
to such students, would be careful to name the 
writers whom they would take as models, and 
the novelists whom they should be careful not 


| to imitate ; and having directed their attention 


to the best masters of prose fiction, he would 


' analyze the finest productions of our romantic 


in the neighbourhood, in a half-gallant, half | 
fatherly fashion ; thinking that young ladies are 


| 


literature, and urge on his pupils the propriety 
of constructing their tales on the principles of 
those works. By such guidance the amateur 
would learn how to design a story, so that it 
should have a beginning, a middle, and a con- 
clusion,—how to draw conventional characters, 
and put them upon the stage in proper cos- 
tumes,—how to rouse interest in hero and 
heroine, and carry on the action of a narrative 





cles to tell their story completely. There is 
a great deal of very clever writing in the 
book. There are sketches of Calabrian life and 
scenery ; there are scenes in Italy ; there are bits 
of English life and manners which are good 
and vigorous, taken separately. The different 
portions are clever and interesting; and if the 
Countess Pisani had only half the power to 
combine that she has to invent she might have 








| with propriety and vigour. Douglas Jerrold 
So he has always been careful not to commit | used to say that he would undertake to convert 
himself to an offer of matrimony. In the back- | in the course of six months any man of average 
ground there is an excellent woman, whom he | intelligence and quickness into so ready a 
had wooed, and whose heart he had won in the | manufacturer of verbal pleasantries, that he 
days when they were both young; and he thinks | should pass muster in society as a man of wit ; 
she has been constant to the memory of this | and in like manner we have no doubt that such 
dream of the past, whilst he has been amusing | a course of instruction as we suggest would 
himself in the intervals of business. He is, how- | enable any resolute and ordinarily sagacious 
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aspirant for literary distinction to become a_| 
producer of readable stories not inferior to most 
of our commonplace novels of manufacture. 

Of the service which conscientious and com- | 
petent professors of the romantic art might 
thus render to raw beginners and clumsy prac- 
titioners we are reminded by the shortcomings 


of Mr. F. Colburn Adams, who, far from being a | 


literary novice, so far as age is concerned, may 


be said to have grown grey in offending against | 


common sense and literary taste, without ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the primary laws of the 
art of which he is a sedulous follower. Had 
he at the outset of his career fallen into the 
hands of a discreet adviser, capable of teaching 
him how to design a tale and prompt to check 
his propensity to facetiousness, we should not 
have been called upon to notice the garrulous- 
ness which renders ‘The Von Toodleburgs’ a 
distressing instance of misdirected industry. 





Too True: a Story of To-Day. (New York, 
Putnam.) 

Tuis is a romantic story, about a young man 
-of fascinating manners, who obtains a footing 
in a respectable American family, and makes 
love to one of the daughters; but, discovering 
that her sister, a slightly-deformed but other- 
wise beautiful girl, has had a large fortune in 
jewels bequeathed to her by her aunt, he trans- 
fers his homage, gains her affections, persuades 
her to elope with him; and he takes not only her 
jewels, but the diamonds of a lady to whose 
son he had been tutor. It turns out that he is 
a German nobleman, a man of many crimes, who 
‘has already an ill-used angel of a wife, whom he 
married for money and then tried to murder. 
The young American girl returns home to die; 
but she is much consoled by finding that the 
former wife died a few days before the second 
ceremony. 








Beed Scattered Broadcast; or, Incidents in a 
Camp Hospital. By S. M‘Beth. With an 
Introduction, and Edited by the Author of 
‘The Memorials of Capt. Hedley Vicars,’ &c. 
(Hunt & Co.) 

In America it is the fashion to teach school- 

girls algebra and Euclid; and to America we 

are indebted for this ridiculous little book, 
which, though it does not diminish our belief 
in the usefulness of mathematical instruction 

as an element of feminine culture, contains a 

curious demonstration that a lady who has 

‘been trained to play with algebraic symbols 

may be more ignorant of the science of numbers 

than young ladies whose mathematical studies 
ceased on their mastery of the first four rules 
of arithmetic. 

During the American Civil War Miss §S. 
M‘Beth was employed to read scripture and talk 
‘theology to the patients in certain military hos- 
pitals of the northern army; and the present 


volume is arecord of notable conversations which | 


she held with some of the many soldiers whom | 
she detected in the crime of uttering heterodox | 
opinions, and constrained by force of argument | 
to accept her notions on matters pertaining to | 
religion. In a series of dialogues the book in- 
troduces us successively to “the infidel,” “the | 
universalist,” “the backslider,” “the careless | 
sinner,” “the moralist,” “the caviller at the | 
church and church members,” “the caviller | 
at prayer,’ and numerous other offenders | 
against morals and rejecters of Miss M‘Beth’s 
articles. From each disputation the lady 


comes away victorious. Her opponents are 
good enough to make exactly the answers 
which she intends them to make; they are 
silent when the discussion offers them no 
alternative but to hold their tongues or expose 


her blunders; and in the end they concur in 
admitting that she is a very shrewd and wise 
lady, and in consenting henceforth to hold to 
the doctrines of which she is the triumphant 


disseminator. It is neither probable nor possible 


that all the military invalids for whose conver- 
sion she laboured were equally submissive and 
courteous; but of the soldiers who stubbornly 
held to their own views, or derided her argu- 
ments. or plaintively besought her not to aggra- 
vate their sickness and discomfort by prating 
to them on subjects beyond her comprehension, 
she makes no mention, though she doubtless 
remembers them prayerfully as misbelievers, 
who, preferring error to truth, rejected the 
proffered light. The most fortunate soldiers are 
required to endure occasional discouragements 
and defeats; but whatever the number and 
magnitude of the engagements in which she 
was worsted, our scatterer of seed can congra- 
tulate herself on achieving a succession of bril- 
liant and easy victories over the enemies of her 
faith. And it is worthy of observation that 
her successes are referable to perseverance in a 
single mode of warfare. Her method is to look 
her sick enemy in the face, talk him into weari- 
ness, pose him with a fallacy, and then follow 
up the advantage by urging that his inability 
to reply is a proof that he is altogether wrong 
and she altogether right, and that prudence 
requires him to submit his intellect and con- 
science unreservedly to her control. 

When she encountered the poor soldier who 
frankly confessed his want of power to under- 
stand every statement of the Bible, she cut 
short his narrative of vain endeavours to recon- 
cile the doctrines of predestination and free- 
will by saying, “You have studied algebra, 
friend?” After consideration the simple fellow 
afforded his antagonist an opportunity to be- 
wilder him by replying in the affirmative ; 
whereupon she seized her chance, ran in upon 
him, closed with him, and gave him an intel- 
lectual fall in this way :— 


**¢T wish that you would watch me while I work 
out a little problem on this slip of paper, and see 
if I reason correctly. We will take any two un- 
known quantities,—say x and a: then, Let x=a. 
Then, by multiplying by x, x? will=az. By sub- 
tracting a’, x? -a?=ax—a*. By dividing by (x—a), 
x+a=a. By collecting, and substituting the value 
of x, we have 2a=a. And by dividing by a, 2=1. 

r, Let «=a, 

Then x?=az, 

And z*- a?=ax-—a?, 

And «+a=a, 

And 2a=a, 

And 2=1. 
Have I reasoned correctly?’ ‘ Yes, think so ; but—.’ 
—‘ But 2 does not equal 1. You know that. And 
yet it is said that figures cannot lie. Where is the 
difficulty?’ He could not tell.” 


—WNeither could Miss S. M‘Beth; but she 
hastened to explain and argue upon the case 
thus :— 


‘Tf that proverb be true, then it must be because 
we have introduced an infinite factor into the pro- 
blem, and our human reason, being incapable of 
judging of infinity, is led to an absurd and untrue 
conclusion. Now, if in anything so material as 
mathematics, the boasted science of cavillers and 
infidels and Unitarians (many of the last named, 
you know, reject the doctrine of the Trinity on the 
ground that ‘for one to be three, and three one, 
is a mathematical absurdity’; and yet we have just 


| proved, by mathematical rules, that two equals one) 


—if even in this, when we attempt to comprehend, 
and reason on the infinite, we are immediately led 
to an absurd and untrue conclusion, how much 
more are we liable to err when we take infinity as | 


|any truth revealed by that Infinite Mind, on the 
| plea that we do not understand it!” 

| An infinite factor introduced into the problem! 
| proved by mathematical rules! Bless the poor 
lady, whom any well-drilled English school-boy 
can show that her infinite factor is 0; that in 
her series of equations she twice violates an 
elementary rule of mathematics ; that in the 
process which converts the equation of the third 
into the equation of the fourth line she divides 
two nothings by nothing; that this game of 
dividing nothing by nothing is repeated when 
2a =a is divided by a; and that the entire 
series of so-called equations is a mere catch 
hocus-pocus of algebraical symbols, familiar to 
all mathematicians as an ingenious piece of 
mystifying nonsense, and to all teachers of 
school-boys as a useful illustration of the conse- 
quences resulting from a neglect of the rule 
which forbids the student to divide equal com- 
pound quantities by 0, and assume that the 
quotients are equal. We can believe that even 
Miss M‘Beth and her English editor would not 
be slow to admit that though 5x0 = 4» 0, it does 
not follow that 5=4, and yet the assumption 
that 5=4 because five times nothing equals four 
times nothing is the blunder whichis perpetrated 
and repeated in defiance of mathematical rule, 
by their series of dealings with what they have 
tricked in terming ‘an infinite factor.” Though 
we have often beheld school-boys and Cambridge 
freshmen laughably perplexed by the device 
which has brought the two ladies to such signal 
grief, we never hoped to see the familiar play- 
thing thus dragged into theological controversy 
for the humiliation of persons so disbelieving 
and ignorant as to maintain that one cannot be 
three and three one. 

At every turn of a leaf the reader of ‘Seed 
Scattered Broadcast’ comes upon some more 
or less droll exhibition of combined self-suffi- 
ciency and ignorance on the part of a writer 
who is extolled for wisdom by her English editor. 
“For clearness and simplicity,” says the author 
of ‘The Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,’ 
concerning the present book and its writer, “in 
stating the doctrines of Holy Scripture, for 
wisdom in removing difficulties, for aptness of 
illustration, and for readiness of reply, it appears 
to me to be an unrivalled diary of conversations 
with the unlearned. And for all those to whom 
Christ Jesus is precious there is in it a peculiar 
charm, from the simple faith and fervent love 
towards Him which filled the heart and inspired 
the life of her who wrote it, and made her a 
wise and gentle teacher, as well as a devoted 
friend to her suffering countrymen.” Enough 
has been said of the “wise teacher”; and of 
the editor who can applaud unqualified non- 
sense as exemplary wisdom readers may be left 
to form their own opinion. 





Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, preserved in 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, 1589 
—1600. Edited by J. S. Brewer and Wm. 
Buller. (Longmans & Co.) 

Lectures on the History of Ireland, down tv A.D. 
1534. By A. G. Richey. (Dublin, Ponsonby ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Taxrne Mr. Richey’s small volume of brief but 

clever lectures first, we have only to remark 

that he does away with much of old Irish ro- 
mance, and gives in its place, if not reality, 
something approaching towards it. He clearly 
| believes that no trustworthy history of Ireland 
has yet been written. Bigotry and prejudice in 
authors on both sides of Irish questions have 
put Truth to the peine forte et dure. She is now 





a factor in mind! How much less are we capable | 80 deformed and mutilated as to be hardly re- 


of reasoning on, and understanding, the Infinite | 
God! And how unwise in us to cavil at, or reject, | 





cognizable. : 
It is consoling to find that the Saxon is no 
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longer charged with the crime of having con- 
quered Ireland. O'Connell had old Norman 
blood in him, but it is a mere accident that 
he never alluded to a Norman guilt when he 
placed virtue and Erin on his own side. Mr. 
Richey has excess of admiration, or of apology, 
for the Celt; but in his expression of it the 
heroic seems to take the semblance of the im- 
becile. The helplessness of the Celt leaves him 
without the pale of heroism. He is for ever 
looking for outward aid to give him a leg-up 
into the saddle of freedom. He is the pet and 
idle child of the Shan Van Vogh. Years ago 
that “old woman” sang of the swords that 
were to come “from Spain or Italy.” Yester- 
day, “ The French are on the sea,” said the Shan 
Van Vogh. To-day, “They are coming from 
the West,” is the outbreak of her song; and 
the Celt stands by, and waits for that never- 
coming leg-up into the saddle of liberty. 

Whatever may be said of, or for, the Celt, 
his dependence on others is one of his chief 
characteristics. He borrows everything and 
has nothing of his own. History shows that 
Treland was never really one undivided inde- 
= nation. It never had a national colour 
‘or its standard. It borrows its very war-cry 
from hostile sources. If one man did obtain 
the supremacy, a score of rivals tried to tear up 
his banner, which bore for the nonce the colour 
that was perhaps intended should be national. 
The “green flag” is the most extraordinary 
delusion. Brian Boru’s banner at Clontarf 
(where the hero rather shirked fighting with his 
men because it was Sunday,) was red. Crim- 
son, blue, and saffron were classed by Sir Ber- 
nard Burke among popular colours,—the green 
is recorded by the same authority as “never 
much in favour.” None of the Celtic chiefs, 
eligible for what is called royalty, ever dis- 
played the green. From the days of Henry 
the Second the field of the national standard 
has been blue. The national bearing of Ireland 
under the Plantagenets is believed to have 
been “azure, three crowns, or,’—and that was 
the coat of England’s royal martyr, St. Edmund. 
Another belief is, that the reforming Henry the 
Eighth, under an idea that Irish conclusions 
might take the three crowns for the papal tiara, 
substituted that harp which is so universally 
held to be the ancient orthodox Harp of Erin. 
The gold harp on a blue field continues to be 
the national heraldic emblem, though popular | 
heraldry changes the blue to green, which 
was, anciently, an unpopular colour in Ireland. 
Blue, and not green, is, therefore, undoubtedly, 
the national hue. Sir Bernard points out that 
when the national honour had to be gratified 
at the period of founding the order of the 
Knights of St. Patrick, the colour chosen was 
blue. The facings of the uniforms of Irish regi- 
ments are never green, and mostly blue. The 
Irish Brigade in the French service wore the 
colour which was afterwards worn by the Swiss 
mercenaries, the English colour, red. The 
female figure called “Ireland,” the sinister sup- 
porter of the shield of the Earls of Bantry, is 
habited in a long blue vest, an ancient crown 
on her head, in her left hand a spear, and, before 
her, the Irish harp. Green has probably been 
taken by the people from the poets who sang 
of the fields of Erin. As for suggestive slogan, 
there is no commoner phrase on the lips of an 
agitator trying to move the masses to mischief, 
than “ Put your trust in God, and keep your 
powder dry,”—and that is popularly attributed 
to Cromwell, of all men the one most nationally 
hated in Ireland. 

Those poets have made sad havoc with Irish 
history. Mr. Richey discards the legend of 
Dervergoil, and makes a ruffian of the Irish 
King Dermot MacMurrough, who, being ex- 








pelled from his kingship, hurried over to the 
Anglo-Norman court of Henry the Second, and 
went back with the Anglo-Norman invaders, 
who were to aid him in making Ireland great, 
glorious and free, in the interest of that worthy 
personage, Dermot himself. The Pope blessed 
the work, and assigned the country to Henry, 
in the interests of civilization. Mr. Richey’s 
story is rapidly and effectively told. Soon after 
it concludes the Calendarers begin their work ; 
and it would not be easy to say whether the 
Calendar or the Preface is the more interesting. 
From both many things are to be learnt. Much 
has been said of the piety of the old Irish chiefs ; 
but when they were in a quarrel they no more 
spared one another’s churches than anything 
else it was their humour to destroy. After the 
Act of Supremacy was passed, in 1535, no hard 
pressure seems to have enforced it, and Roman 
Catholic chiefs were left undisturbed as soon 
as they renounced the sovereignty of the Pope 
in Ireland and recognized the King’s supremacy. 
No Irishman of any eminence refused to do 
this, The recognition was nearly universal. It 
may have been feigned, but the Papal supre- 
macy was not a popular idea. The people’s 
priests were the preaching friars, not the bishops, 
whom the Pope appointed or the chiefs covertly 
sustained. It is curious to find opposition made 
to introducing a translation of the English ser- 
vice-book into Irish in 1550, The Romish Arch- 
bishop Dowdall, of Armagh, and others, alleged 
“that every illiterate fellow would then be able 
to read the mass as well as the priest.” With 
regard to recognizing the supremacy, it is very 
well ascertained that “in those days ... the ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy did not neces- 
sarily involve recantation of the ancient faith.” 
At the passing of the Act, it is not forgotten 
that in Henry’s eyes anything like modern Pro- 
testantism was “no better than heresy.” Mary 
herself, the friend of Dowdall, had no thought 
of abandoning her supremacy. She was, “on 
earth, supreme head of the churches of England 
and Ireland.” After her marriage, indeed, she 
was less independent, but that arose from pecu- 
liar influences. It is, moreover, noteworthy that 
at a subsequent period Roman Catholic chiefs 
not only obtained grants of abbey lands, in 
return for exercise of loyalty, but “had no 
thought of parting with their monastic pro- 
perty any more than the sturdiest Protestant.” 
This fact is often lost sight of in dealing with 
Irish Church questions. 





NEW POETRY. 

Poems and Romances. By George Augustus 
Simcox. (Strahan & Co.)—Vague, dreamy, and 
intricate as most of these poems are, they are 
full of grace and beauty. Mr. Simcox is him- 
self, and not the reflex of other poets. The 
romances are often unintelligible as narratives, 
—they are like stories made out of the clouds; 
but there is always an undercurrent of love, 
and hope, and reverence for what is good. 
In the midst of ballads that seem little more 
than a maze woven out of summer air, or of 
moonbeams, a spirit is hidden,—inspiring the 
aim and the meaning, as though the woods 
and streams and sounds of nature were striving 
to become articulate with the life within. 
The poems are all pervaded with a sentiment 
of that higher life that comes with Death; 
the passionate earthly love of men or maidens 
presses onward through Death to rest and per- 
fectness. All the romances deal with the weary 
pilgrimage, the dangers and pains of lovers in 
quest of their Heart’s Delight, and Death is 
the only end they find to their labours; the 
only entrance to the life they seek,—the life of 
the heavenly kingdom, for which their earthly 
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love has prepared them. The romance of 
‘Lucilla,’ and her journey to Castle Heart’s 
Delight, is specially filled with this mystic aspi- 
ration: it is not the most beautiful of this collec- 
tion, but we can better extract a few verses, to 
illustrate the author’s manner :— 


Lucilla took three roses, 
Two red ones and a white, 

To journey in the morning 
To Castle Heart's Delight. 


She did not fear the journey, 
The dawn was dewy bright, 
And evermore the Castle 
She loved was full in sight ; 
Though she must pass a desert 
To find her own true knight. 
She took three dewy roses 
And bathed them in the well, 
Whose water had more virtue 
Than I have grace to tell. 
Of this you may be certain, 
Whether she went or staid, 
The white rose gave her sunshine,. 
The red rose gave her shade ; 
A lion walked behind her, 
A white dove flew before, 
And so she took her journey 
Along the river shore. 


After passing on in a weird pilgrimage, during. 
which her way grows more painful and difficult 
at every step, she is at last deprived of all out- 
ward help or comfort :— 


She looked for light or landmark 
In the dark desert land, 

For even her dear roses 
Had vanished from her hand. 


Next moment she was standing alone on the 
sea-shore, and “there she saw the Castle, and 
heard the Lion roar.”— 


She stood alone and bleeding, 
And she was sore afraid ; 

She looked to see a vessel, 
And none were near to aid. 


She said, ‘‘ Though I were willing 
On pilgrimage to die, 

It would be very bitter 
Now with the goal so nigh.” 


We wish we had space for the whole poem, for 
extracts cannot give the tender suggestive 


beauty of it. Mr. Simcox is imbued with the- 


spirit of a true poet; but he has not come 
to the maturity of his powers: as they grow 
stronger much that is vague and dreamy will: 
give place to what is clear and bright, and not 
the less beautiful because the meaning will be 
clearly expressed, and not, as now, enveloped 
in a cloua. 


Dione, and other Poems. (Provost & Co.)— 
There are some good verses in this little white- 
robed volume, but they have not the magic of 
poetry, suggesting deeper thought and more 
stirring emotions than the words contain. The 
poems in this book bespeak approval, but they 
leave the reader free to criticize; but his heart 
will not beat quick nor his eye be dimmed by 
any word or thought he will find. Dione, in 
the first of the poems, is a priestess of Delphos, 
who seeks some revelation from the god: her 
song of aspiration is good, the description of 
the storm which shakes the temple and the 
sacred grove is graphic, and the concluding 
strain on the death of the Priestess is firmly 
sustained ; but no echoes are left upon the ear, 
and the “domains of tender memory” do not 
receive them. ‘Daybreak’ is, perhaps, the 
most suggestive of the pieces which fill the re- 
mainder of the book. 


Margaret Ericsen’s Choice, and other Poems. 
By E.A.M.L, (Jarrold & Sons.)—The lady 
of many initials, who is the author of this little 
book, has written a pleasing ballad, of which 
Gustavus Vasa is the hero: the metre is rather 
sing-song, but the story is interesting, and tells 
how the Lady Margaret, brought to Stockholm 
for the purpose of being married to the Crown 
Prince, loves the father instead,—and how, her 
secret being discovered, all ended happily. The 
author is more happy in her legendary ballads. 
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than in her verses of thought and sentiment, 
which are neither better norworse than, nor very 
different from many dozen verses written by 
other people. ‘Ste. Olga, a Russian Legend,’ 
is prettily told. The translations do not trans- 
mit the spirit and meaning of the originals very 
clearly,—we see as through a mist of words. 


Italy: Original Poems and Translations. 
By F. W. Irby. (Cawthorne & Hutt.)—The 
translations are from Petrarch’s ‘Triumph of 
Death, his 15th and 16th Sonnets, and his 
fourth Canzone. The translations somehow 
allow the poetry to evaporate. Of the original 
poems here is a specimen :— 

VENEZIA. 
Come with me, Francesca, 
Francesca, come with me, 
On the sea, 
Francesca ! 
Our boat slowly gliding, 
The blue waves dividing,— 
It is heaven with thee! 

Idonia, and other Poems. By James Burney. 
(Longmans & Co.)—‘ Idonia’ is a sort of drama 
to illustrate a love that turns to hate. Idonia’s 
lover proves faithless, the lady determines to 
be revenged: her lover has wooed and won a 
rich bride ;—he has risen to office under govern- 
ment ;—Idonia poisons the wife’s happiness by 
means of an old love-letter, written by the 
husband to Idonia when they were engaged ;— 
the wife dies of a broken heart. Idonia is 
wooed once more by her recreant lover ;—she 
accepts him, with the fixed purpose of causing 
his ruin ;—she urges him on to the destruction 
of his wealth, fame, health, credit, and, when 
he is dying a beggar, she tells him of her re- 
venge ;—and, when it is too late, she repents, 
and dies upon his corpse. The poetry is in 
keeping with the story, and we cannot compli- 
ment either the matter or the manner. The 
-other poems are stiff and stilted ; they do not 
embody real heartfelt experience, but artificial 
sentiments, which have been uttered so often 
that they are become mere figures of speech. 


Few Leaves. By G. L. Larkins. (Burns.)— 
These ‘ Few Leaves’ show a sentiment for poetry 
rather than the power to create it. The longest 
poem is called ‘The Coronation,’ a ghastly re- 
cord of the middle ages. If we recollect aright, 
it was an incident in the Peasant War, when 
one of the leaders was executed by being 
crowned and placed upon an iron throne, both 
crown and throne being red-hot. It is too hor- 
rible a subject to be treated as a matter of art. 
The other verses evince an amiable spirit and 
a love of culture. 


Iona, and other Sonnets, &c. By Wade Robin- 
son. (Dublin, Moffat & Co.; London, Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.)—The Sonnets are dull; the mean- 
ing does not shine either very brightly or very 
clearly through the mist of words. Much better 
is the poem entitled ‘The Cross on the Deck,’ 
a story of a ship on fire saved by the heroism 
of the captain; but it is the incident itself that 
touches the reader rather than the poetry. 


Short Poems of Sacred Travel, Miscellaneous 
and in Memoriam. By William Griffiths, M.A. 
(Provost & Co.)—These short poems embody 
the thoughts and emotions roused by the first 
sight of the hallowed spots of Palestine; they 
are interesting because the expression of 
genuine feelings. The other poems in the book 
are genial and pleasing. ‘In Memoriam’ is in 
memory of a beloved sister. 

Granny's Tale. By James R. Withers. (Kitto.) 
—An old wife’s story of her life, told to her 
granddaughter. It is simple and _ pleasing, 
though without much claim to be called poetry. 


Proposals for, and Contributions to,a Ballad 
History of England, and the States sprung from 





her. By W. C. Bennett. (Hamilton, Adams 
& Co.).—Some of these ballads are spirited and 
stirring; such are ‘The Fall of Harold Har- 
dreda,” ‘Old Benbow, ‘Marston Moor,’ and 
‘Corporal John’ (the soldiers’ name for the 
famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a spe- 
cially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ 
is a vividly told story. Coming to more modern 
times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ ‘Inkermann,’ 
and ‘Balaclava’ are excellently well said and 
sung. Asa book of ballads on subjects inter- 
esting to all who have British blood in their 
veins, Mr. Bennett’s contribution will be wel- 
come; but as a history of England it will not 
go far. The impartiality of history would be 
fatal to a ballad, the real value of which is its 
embodiment of popular opinion. The colouring 
of prejudice is as precious to a tradition as the 
verdigris is to an ancient coin which has ceased 
to represent money. A ballad to have any value 
as an illustration of history or character must 
have been written at the period; otherwise it 
can only be an imitation. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Bennett’s ballads will leave a strong impression 
on the memory of those who read them. 


The Vision of Socrates, and other Poems. By 
Charles Wood Chapman. (Provost & Co.)— 
Socrates in his Athenian prison, under sentence 
of death, is supposed by the author to be visited 
by a spirit, who is sent to console him— 

F’en now, descending from the realms of light, 

A heavenly messenger propitious came. 

And as she spoke, the prisoner's eye waxed bright, 

And in his soul glowed an immortal flame. 

A mortal’s wandering through the tracks of air, 

The secrets of the future state she sung ; 

And when she showed the crowns awarded there, 

The dim old chamber to the echo rung. 

She proceeds to address Socrates as “aspiring 
mortal”; assures him that 

The lofty march which thou hast here begun 

Shall win for thee in the celestial race 

Unfading honours and a victor’s place: 

A vision of that future I reveal— 

And hence prepare thee for the last ordeal. 
Accordingly, she displays a mortal youth named 
Adolphus, being led by a spirit named Adonia 
through the fields of upper air, and viewing the 
future habitations prepared for mortals after 
death.— 

At length, recovering from his first surprise, 

Adolphus gaz’d about with anxious eyes. 

What was the effect upon Socrates of thirty- 
eight pages of similar doggrel we are not told ; 
but his patience had been long ago pretty well 
brought to perfection under Xantippe, so doubt- 
less it would not fail even under this “last 
ordeal.” The remaining poems are, if possible, 
greater rubbish than the preceding. 


South Devon. In Ten Cantos. By E. 
(Provost & Co.)—In the Preface Mrs. Potts tells 
us, that in the years 1840-2, during the process 
of cutting a canal between Teignmouth and 
Newton Abbey, the workmen had occasion to 
turn aside the waters of the Teign from their 
usual channel; and whilst digging deep down 





as that of Bardrick, the hero of the poem; the 
period is laid long before the Roman invasion. 
As Mrs. Potts has retained almost as many 
old British words as she uses of our modern 
speech, the reader has to keep one eye at least 
constantly fixed on the glossary printed below 
to be enabled to read the poem at all. She 
says, “The strange words are ancient British; 
so that we may by the use of a common lan- 
guage be drawn into closer sympathy with the 
actors of the drama, we have retained sufficient 
of our really ‘mother tongue’ to remind us of 
the era in which the poem is set.” The attempt 
is ingenious, but perplexing. What does the 
reader make out of the following verse? 

Where Brian rears his head, 

There Algar’s watch-fires blazed, 

There, like Enchinethal, he stood, 

And proudly round him gazed. 
“Brian” is Brian Tor, and “Enchinethal” is a 
giant. The poem is the story of a war between 
two rival clans, of Dartmoor and the Teign 
Valley. Young Bardrick wins the battle, but is 
treacherously murdered, and buried where the 
skeleton was found some thirty years ago. The 
poetry is not much to boast of; the Preface is 
the most interesting portion of the book. 


Acrostics from across the Atlantic; and 
other Poems, Humorous and Sentimental. By 
a Gothamite. (Stevens Brothers.) — If these 
acrostics and poems really were brought from 
“across the Atlantic,” we can only apply to 
them the answer to an old conundrum, “ Far 
fetched and little worth.” There is a poem 
about a young lady called Coralie; whether it 
belongs to the sentimental or humorous, our 
readers may settle for themselves. Here are 
some specimen lines :— 

In a square, at number three, 
Lives the fair Miss Coralie ; 

If you roam from France to China, 
You'll not meet a girl that’s finer. 
She is often called divine, 

One of three, one of nine. 

In accomplishments excels, 

And she is the belle of belles. 

Of all languages is master ; 

And in singing rivals Pasta, 

But she goes an octave higher ; 
And in playing beats De Meyer. 


Western Windows; and other Poems. B 
John James Piatt. (New York, Hurd & 
Houghton; London, Low & Co.)—There is 
sweet and genuine poetry to be found in this 
unpretending volume. It bears the impress in 
its tones and in its imagery of Western forests 
and Western progress,—the old primeval forests 


| giving place to the pioneer, and he again to 


cities and “the busy hum of men.” The pic- 


| tures of by-gone life,—of old hearthstones and 
Bardrick, the King of the Teign: a Lay of | 


Potts. | 


graveyards relapsed into solitude, whilst the 
train and the railway carry the new generation 
far beyond them to new settlements. ‘The 
Pioneer’s Chimney,’ ‘The King’s Tavern,’ ‘Fires 


‘in Illinois,’ ‘A Lost Graveyard,’—are all voices 


into the former course of the river they came | 


upon a human skeleton in perfect preservation 
about ten feet below the bed of the river. The 
skeleton was that of a well-formed young man, 
more than six feet high. It lay due north and 
south. A flint-headed spear, exceedingly sharp 
(now in a museum at Newton), and other things 
were found beside him. ‘On his left arm was 
a fillet, or bracelet, of pure gold, about two 


inches wide, and quite plain. The teeth were | 


speaking of long ago, and linking it with the 
present. ‘The Mower in Ohio, 1864, is the 
poem we like the best,—an old man, whose 
four sons have gone to the war, and left him to 
mow his field alone. A whole life-history is put 
into a few stanzas, the pathetic and the heroic 
mingle together; few will read it without a mist 
in the eyes and a lump in the throat. It seems 
to us that since the War the American people 
give utterance to deeper and nobler thoughts 


'in their poetry; they have gained an indi- 
' viduality of their own, and their verse is not 


white and beautifully formed. The skull was per- | 
fect, and evinced asuperiororderof intellect. The | 


bones were perfect, but began to decay after a 
day or two of exposure to the air; they were 
afterwards interred in consecrated bround at 


Kingsteignton. Thisinterestingskeleton istaken - 


the reflex and imitation of other poets in distant 
climes. Occasionally Mr. Piatt gives us an echo 
of Longfellow and Tennyson, but his best poems 
are his own, and recall no remembrance or 
shade of the poetry of others. 
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John Calvin, his Church and State in Geneva— 
[Johann Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat 
in Genf, von F. W. Kampschulte. Erster 
Band]. (Nutt.) 

A comprehensive and satisfactory life of Calvin 

has not yet appeared. The three earlier ones 

published in the sixteenth century, two by 

Beza and one by Colladon, important though 

they be, are too brief and laudatory. Henry’s 

is copious enough, but heavy and partial ; while 
that by Dyer, the best in English and carefully 
composed, is pervaded by a spirit unduly severe 
to the reformer. The recent history of D’Au- 

bigné, as far as it has yet proceeded, contains a 

juster estimate of the life and work of Calvin, 

though it is scarcely free from a bias in favour 
of his great fellow-citizen. There is still room 
for another biography,—one similar to Ranke’s 

History of the German Reformation as far as 

Luther is the prominent actor in it. 

Prof. Kampschulte is prepared to supply 
a thorough and comprehensive life of Cal- | 
vin, much better than any of his predecessors 
in the same field. Besides the advantage of 
the new edition of Calvin’s works, begun | 
in 1863, with the documents of Bonnivard, 
Jussie, Fromment, and many smaller ac- 
counts belonging to the Reformation-epoch, he 
has chiefly used unprinted documents exist- 
ing in the libraries of Geneva, Bern, and else- 
where. Access to a large mass of epistolary | 
correspondence, collected by the editors of Cal- 
vin’s works, Reuss, Cunitz, and Baum, was 
freely allowed him. He has been aided by the 
younger Galiffe with the rich collection of 
papers made by his father. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that he has approached his task with | 
a full consciousness of its importance. 

The perusal of the first volume, which is 
to be followed by two more, convinces us| 
that Prof. Kampschulte is an able writer. His 
spirit is calm and impartial. The views he 
takes of men and things are generally just and | 
rational. His style is clear, his language well | 
chosen. Master of his materials, he puts them 
in good order, so that his descriptions are per- 
tinent, and proportioned to the importance of 
the topics. An interest is awakened in events | 
and persons whose influence on Europe’s history 
has been lasting, for good or ill. We feel as we | 
read that a biographer of Calvin alive to the | 
magnitude of the task has at length appeared, | 
not one-sided, not a theologian, but an historian 
of wider vision than the partisans or enemies | 
of a creed, who throws himself back into the | 
stirring scenes of the sixteenth century of which | 
Switzerland was the theatre, and estimates men | 
by the standard of their own time. 

The first book is introductory, narrating the | 
patriotic efforts of Geneva to maintain its liber- | 
ties against the house of Savoy, in which Bern, 
too, took no inconsiderable part. The second | 
describes the introduction of the Reformation | 
into Geneva. The third is occupied with Calvin | 
himself, the measures he introduced, the pub- | 
lications he wrote, the discipline he pursued in | 
Geneva, and the beginnings of the opposition | 
which his severities provoked, down to the} 
year 1546. 

The following is a sketch of the prisoner of | 
Chillon, one of the three leaders of the inde-| 
pendence-party at Geneva in 1514 and suc- 
ceeding years :— 

Frangois de Bonnivard, the young Abbot of 
St. Victor, whose versatile pen has preserved the 
memory of this remarkable struggle, stands deci- 
dedly below his two lay fellow-combatants in purity 
of intention and character, though he surpassed 
them in talent and acquirements. Clever, witty, 
and ingenious, educated in the schools of German 
humanists, and having experience of the world, | 





| at a later period, when pensioner of the Calvinistic 


| vainglory may have, in many ways, exaggerated 


this young monk, possessing the important abbey | the misery of fallen man, the importance of prayer, 


of St. Victor and its wealth, which he had inherited 
from his uncle in 1514, was well fitted to be a 


dangerous opponent of the Duke, and also by many | 


aspects of his character to be a mediator between | 
Berthelier and Bezanson. Though not a Genevan | 
by descent, he participated in the hatred enter- | 
tained against the house of Savoy, by whom he | 
had been defrauded of a part of his uncle’s inheri- | 
tance. He united a personal feeling of revenge to | 
the universal dislike felt by a people struggling for 
freedom, on behalf of whose servitude he spoke at 
a later period. Bonnivard has been called the 
Erasmus of the Genevan reformation; and it can- 
not be denied that he reminds us in many respects 
of the celebrated Dutchman. He too, as well as 
the author of the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ wanted that 
moral earnestness which makes the man. Bonni- 
vard never felt for a moment the noble, unselfish 
enthusiasm of a Bezanson; still less did his ironical, 
sceptical spirit know the faithful convictions of a | 
Berthelier. He alone among all the early cham- | 
pions of freedom understood how to bring his views 


State, into harmony with conditions exactly the 
opposite of what he had battled for. The frivolous 
tone prevailing in his later writings, the obvious 
dishonesties of which the author is guilty, the 
moral excesses which still defile the life of the old 
man, and, finally, the way in which he defames after 
their death the persons with whom he was once 
in daily intercourse, when serving the same cause 
as himself, make an adverse impression regarding 
him. But in the first period of his life he did essen- | 
tial service to the cause of freedom, along with 
Berthelier and Bezanson, by his indisputable abil- 
ities and rich experiences, though the author’s 





the part he bore. 


Such is a true character of the man whom | 
Byron has immortalized. The two Galiffes, | 
especially the elder, first stripped off a good | 
part of the false halo that encompassed him, so 
that even D’Aubigné and Gaberel qualify their 
praises. 

The author devotes an entire chapter to Cal- 
vin’s ‘Institutes of the Christian Religion’—a 
work of marvellous ability and systematic com- 
pactness, which a young man of twenty-six 
ushered into the world in the same shape essen- 
tially as that in which it continued till the end 
of his life, through all the editions he super- | 
intended. The ideas seem to have been devel- | 
oped at first. The book was first published in | 
Latin, at Basel, in 1536. Prof. Kampschulte’s | 
analysis and estimate of it are well worthy of | 


| perusal. The following extract shows his gene- | 


ral view :— 

Calvin's Institutes are, beyond doubt, the most 
prominent and important production to which the 
Reformation-literature of the sixteenth century can | 
refer in the department of doctrine. A mere super- 
ficial comparison shows the powerful advance they 
mark, as compared with what had been done before 
in the same field. Instead of the imperfect, and in 
various respects insufficient attempts of Melancthon, 
Zwingli, and Farel, we get from Calvin’s hand a 
work of art, embodying a system, not, indeed, har- 
moniously complete in itself, but well-membered 
and developed, which reflects the leading ideas in 
all its parts, and shows a complete mastery of the 
materials. It was an unmistakably just remark 
when he was designated the Aristotle of the Re- 
formation. The extraordinary acquaintance with 
Biblical and patristic literature appearing even in 
the earlier editions of the work astonishes us. The 
method is lucid and clear,—the succession of ideas 
strictly logical, everywhere transparent,—the divi- 
sion and arrangement of the matter corresponding 
to the leading idea; the description advances with 
serious and measured pace, yet sometimes taking a 
higher flight ; though in later editions there is more 
learning than attractiveness; and the understand- 
ing is consulted rather than the spirit. Calvin’s 
Institutes contain sections that may be put beside 
the finest which Pascal and Bossuet wrote. Pas- 
sages lik® those on the sublimity of holy Scripture, 








can never fail to make a deep impression on the 
| reader. Even Catholic opponents have admitted 


these excellencies, and used many sections of his 
work accordingly. Hence it is perfectly intel- 
ligible when he himself looks upon his work with 
a feeling of satisfaction and pride, gladly referring 
in his other writings to the Institutes. Yet an un- 
easy feeling creeps over us in the perusal of his 
book, in spite of all the admiration extorted by the 
author. A system which sets out with the fearful 
idea of a twofold predestination, —which separates 
men into the elect and reprobate without any 
respect to their own conduct, making the one as 
well as the other mere instruments of glorifying 
the divine Majesty,—which, with the complete 
subjection of reason to the obedience of faith, dis- 
dains and despises the help of human reason and 
philosophy,—which announces the exclusive supre- 
macy of the Bible’s external letter, and in stiff 
adherence to the circumstances of a definite period 
converts even the external forms of ecclesiastical 
life into dogma,—such a system cannot possibly 
give inward rest and peace to the human spirit in 
its thinking moods, or when it seeks instruction 
and comfort. Still more repulsive than the contents 
is the form or tone adopted by the author against 
his opponents. Calvin pronounces his apprehension 
of the divine verities, in sharpest expressions, as the 
only justifiable one; the system he sets forth is 
the only admissible and true form of Christianity. 
He disdains every accommodation ; yea, he claims 
infallibility for himself: he wishes one to be satis- 
fied with his decision. With him, opponents are 
resisters of divine truth, evil despisers and calum- 
niators, instruments of Satan, who act against their 
better knowledge, and cannot be chastized severely 
enough. This spirit of passionate polemics casts its 


| gloomy shadow upon the whole work. The loftiest 


ideas, the most powerful descriptions, are inter- 
rupted every moment by hateful invectives. He 
reaks out into the most unmeasured attacks, 
and no expression is too contemptuous for him: 
‘unclean dogs,” “hissing serpents,” ‘‘ wild beasts,” 
are the terms applied to his opponents. It is a 


| significant fact that he is fond of representing him- 


self by the metaphor of a faithful dog that barks 
when his master is attacked. Even when questions 
of such unfathomable depth as predestination are 
treated, or when his polemics are directed against 
men of pure character and solid scientific culture 
like Tighius, nothing but the epithets ‘ boyish 
prattlers,” ‘‘buffoons,” ‘‘revilers of God,” ‘“‘venom- 
ous dogs,” and ‘‘ swine,” are employed of his 
antagonists, We are seized with a certain shudder 
in the face of a conception of Christianity which 
could impregnate its representative so feebly with 
the spirit of evangelical meekness and resignation. 
It is not the God of reconciliation and mercy 
whom the Gospel reveals; it is rather, we may say, 
the angry and chastizing Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
tament that speaks to us out of Calvin’s Institutes ; 
so that the unusually frequent reference to and 
citation of Old Testament passages running through 
the whole work is not a mere accident. 

Calvin’s first abode in Geneva was from 1436 
till 1538, when he and Farel were exiled. In 
1538 he yielded to the pressing invitations of 
friends to settle in Strasburg, where he became 
associated with Bucer, Capito, and Hedio, 
Having married in 1540, he seems to have 
bidden farewell to Geneva, with its bitter re- 
collections, and to have prepared for contented 
activity in the place of his adoption. It is 
melancholy to reflect upon his limited means 
at this time. The salary furnished by the Coun- 
cil was not sufficient for his wants; the produce 
of his pen fell behind his expectations. He 
received poor accounts of the sale of his books 
from the publishers. To enable him to under- 
take small journeys, he was obliged to borrow 
money from friends ; the very rent of his dwell- 
ing gave him anxiety. His correspondence men- 
tions, among the most important matters, a 
crown dollar, which the Waldensian brethren 
owed him for some years. “ My condition is 
such,” he writes to Farel, “that I cannot pay a 
heller..... He saw himself forced to part with 
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his library, his dearest possession, which he had 
left behind in Geneva, and take young people 
into his house for pay, to get the means of 
meeting necessary expenses.” Such was the 
outward lot of the man who had published 
the immortal Institutes. He had to battle with 
poverty. Luther's case a year after his marriage 
was similar. In 1526, anxious to provide for 
his wife and anticipated family, he had recourse 
to the occupation of a turner. “I and my 
servant Wolfgang have set ourselves to turn- 
ing.” He also applied himself to gardening. 
In 1527 he writes, ‘My melons, gourds, and 
pumpkins are getting up famously; so you see 
the seeds you sent me were not thrown away.” 
Well may Michelet subjoin, “ Melons, gourds, 
and pumpkins are but a miserable resource, 
and Luther soon found himself in a situation 
as singular as it was afflicting. Here was the 
man who had defied and fought popes, as well 
as sovereign princes, compelled to depend for 
his daily subsistence on the precarious and 
scanty aid of the Elector.” 

Prof. Kampschulte’s work will take a high 
place in biography. It has the essential charac- 
teristics of permanence, and we hope the com- 
pleting volumes will soon appear. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Progressive Drawing-Book for Beginners. By 
Mr. Philip H. Delamotte. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuis is a thorough “‘ drawing-master’s” book, and 
possesses no special excellencies that call for grave 
attention, although it may have fewer glaring 
defects than the majority of its class. The rudi- 
mentary copies which it contains are good enough 
for their purpose, which is not profound. We think 
the learned compiler and draughtsman errs, doubt- 
less through excess of zeal, in carrying his series 
of examples to be drawn from the flat much too 
far, and supplies copies such as ought never to be 
used as copies. As soon as a student can, with 
tolerable correctness and facility, draw such sub- 
jects as the eyes and noses in outline which appear 
before Lesson 39, in doing which he had better 
omit the elaborate and foreshortened models which 
are numbered between 14 and 31, he should 
throw the “flat,” or ‘“ drawing-copies,” into the 
fire, and strive heartily to draw from the actual 
objects; the simpler the better at first. If he goes 
beyond this with drawing from “the flat,’ he is 
merely deferring the time, which must come, for 
mastering the difficulty of foreshortening—that 
invariable quality in Nature without power in 
which he can never be a draughtsman. As exam- 
ples of the author’s draughtsmanship, some of the 
outlines of human limbs and extremities are toler- 
able. As ‘‘ copies”’ for tyros, they are waste; thus 
are rubbish. We think printed directions how to 
draw or set about drawing, such as the texts of 
this and its fellow productions supply, are perfectly 
useless except to advertise the vocations and fill 

the pockets of those who compile them. 


Marmion: a Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter 
Scott. With Introduction, Notes, Map and 
Glossary. For the Use of Schools. By Edward 
E. Morris, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE notes occupy more than seventy pages, and 

contain a large quantity of information. We confess 

we do not feel quite so sure as to the quality. For 
example, at page 138 we have the following:— 

** Donjon-keep. *Dun’ is the Celtic for hill. It is 

the same root as the German Diine, French dune, 

English downs. Dunkirk=‘ church of the sand- 

hills.’ The donjon was the strongest part of a 

castle, usually a tower built on the highest ele- 

vation. A donjon-keep was a prison in or under 

such a tower. The ordinary spelling for such a 

prison is dungeon. Others derive it from Latin 

dominio; cf. Fr. songe, from somniare.” Now the 
probability is, that the primary sense of dén (adj.) 
in Celtic is ‘‘strong,” and of Dan (subst.) ‘‘fortress” 

(see Zeuss in verbo). The less common word, Dain- 

gean (Dangan), is from the same root and bears 

the same meaning, and from this word came 

“‘donjon” and “dungeon.” The references to 








dominio and songe seem to us perfectly ‘useless, | 
and only likely to muddle a schoolboy’s mind. | 


Again, at page 174, we read, “ Celtic.] The High- 


landers are Celtic or Gaelic, whilst the Lowlanders | 


are of Saxon or Scandinavian origin. The names of 


Celtic tribes may be thus connected : Celt, Keltzx, | 


Galate, Galli, Gael, Wales, Cornwall, Walloon. 
Cf. Cesar, B. G. I. i. ‘qui ipsorum lingua Celtz, 
nostra Galli appellantur.’” Surely this is a rather 
cheap and hasty way of dealing with a difficult 
and complicated subject! The introduction we 
should call entirely superfluous, and see no benefit 


use of schools,” by a see-saw of opposing criticisms | 


by Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin on the literary | 5) the publishers’ hands by the beginning of 1859 ; 


genius of Scott. In short, the editing is much 
overdone, and not particularly sound. 


The Architect’s Guide; or, Office and Pocket Com- 
panion. By W. Davis Haskoll, R. W. Billings, 
Fred. Rogers and P. Thompson, with Experi- 
ments by the late George Rennie. (Atchley & Co.) 

THIS is a new edition of a well-known and very 

useful work. Its reputation being so great, as is 

the case, we have but to announce this re-issue. 


Hunting, Steeple-Chasing, and Racing Scenes. 
Illustrated by Ben. Herring. Edited by J. 
’ Nevill Fitt. (James Peddie.) 
THIS publication contains a considerable number 
of slightly-wrought popular designs and texts which 
are apt to its title. Also portraits of persons who 
are, or have been, distinguished in what is called 
“the sporting world.” No part of the book is 
worth much. 


Synopsis Plantarum <Aiquatoriensium. Auctore 
Gulielmo Jameson, in Universitate Quitensi 
Botanice Professor. Vols. I. and II. (Quito.) 

THE unpretending little volumes here announced 

demand more than a passing notice from the culti- 

vators of botany and horticulture, dealing as they 
do with a Flora of surpassing beauty, variety and 
interest, and which, since the works of the illus- 
trious Spaniards, Ruiz and Pavon, and of the still 
more illustrious Humboldt and Bonpland, has 
received no systematic treatment at the hands of 
botanists. The author, Dr. W. Jameson, is Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Quito, and 
has for upwards of forty years laboured incessantly 
on the Flora of his adopted country with a zeal, 
intelligence and energy that are beyond all praise ; 
extending his explorations from the humid pestilent 
swamps of the torrid coast-line to the everlasting 
snows of Chimborazo, Pichincha and Cotopaxi, 
and enriching the gardens and museums of Europe, 
and especially of Great Britain, with his discoveries. 

It is not often that the labours of scientific men 

in the American tropics meet with appreciation or 

even recognition from their own Governments. 

The contrary, however, has been notably the case 

in two countries of South America, as instanced 

in the publication by the Chilian Government of 

Gay’s ‘ Historia Politica et Fisica de Chili,’ and 

more recently in the patronage extended by the 

Emperor of the Brazils to Agassiz, and his support 

of the magnificent ‘Flora Brasiliensis’ of Von 

Martius. Such examples are sure to be followed ; 

and we recognize with pleasure the action of the 

Government of Ecuador in defraying the cost of 

printing this, the first botanical work ever issued 

from the press of Quito. To value these little 
volumes by their size would be a great mistake: 
they not only form the commencement of a very 
important work, but they are, further, exceedingly 
well done, and will give Prof. Jameson a very 
distinguished place amongst contemporaneous 
botanists. In point of bulk and appearance, the 

Flora of Ecuador is a contrast to the expensively 

illustrated owvrages de luxe which usually boast of 

Government aid, and which (from their cost) are 

all but inaccessible to the majority of naturalists, 

and (from their bulk) wholly so to the travellers 
whom they should most of all benefit; but in point 
of utility and portability this contrast is greatly in 
its favour, since it is very moderately priced, and 
of duodecimo size. To publish a companion volume 
of plates would be an act worthy of the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador, and of its beautiful Flora, which 
assuredly merits such a distinction. In conclusion, 
we have only to express a hope that Prof. Jameson 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





may receive not only the encouragement which 
the nature of his subject demands, but also a 
recompense worthy of an enlightened and liberal 
Government. 


The Origin and Development of Human Speech and 
Reason—[Ursprung und Entwickelung der Mensch- 
lichen Sprache und Vernunft, von L, Geiger. 
Erster Band]. (Williams & Norgate.) 

THE author of this laborious work tells us that 

it has occupied a long series of years, he may 

almost say decades, of his life. The introduc- 


in heralding such a poem as ‘ Marmion’ “ for the | tien, he adds, was fully sketched out in the year 


1852; parts of the first and second volumes (we 
have only the first volume now before us !) were 


and the printing of the first volume was commenced 
with the year 1866. The stupendous character of 
the work is abundantly shown by the fact that, 
though nearly three years have sufficed to print 
the book, they have not been able to include its 
stitching. It is plain that we have here one of 
those monuments of German thought and erudition 
which are terrible to all but their authors. When 
we found in the Preface a speculation on the date 
in the world’s history at which the conception of 
fish ceased to be merely general, and made room 
for distinctions of kind,—when in the Introduction 
we read of the subtlety of logical distinction which 
enabled language to follow thought in contrasting 
Wieso with Wozu in the interior of Waruwm,— 
we saw that it would be hopeless for us to follow 
the author through his analysis of Sanskrit and 
Chinese words and letters. The table of contents 
in itself is puzzling. Such headings as ‘The Youth 
of Vowels,’ ‘ Words arise like Planets,’ differ from 
many of their companions in being translatable, but 
are not more fortunate in presenting a definite 
meaning. We sincerely regret our inability to cope 
with the subject, and we apologize to Herr Geiger 
for being unworthy of his labours. But it is clear 
that his book can only be tried by a jury of philo- 
sophers. 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan The 
Adventures of Alice in Wonderland, translated into 
French by Henry Bué, and into German by 
Antonie Bimmermann; each edition is illustrated 
by vignettes by John Tenniel. — We have also 
new editions of Gulielmi Shaksperit Julius Cesar, 
Latin? reddidit Henricus Denison (Parker), — 
Cicero pro Cluentio, with Introduction and Notes 
by William Ramsay, M.A., edited by George G. 
Ramsay (Clarendon Press),—Zxamination of the 
Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy, by 
M. P. W. Bolton (Chapman & Hall),—Life and 
Songs of the Baroness Nairne, with a Memoir and 
Poems of Caroline Oliphant the Younger, edited 
by the Rey. Charles Rogers (Griffin),— 7he Devout 
Communicant exemplified in his Behaviour before, 
at and after the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
practically suited to all the Parts of that Solemn 
Ordinance (Parker),— and Daily Steps towards 
Heaven; or, Practical Thoughts on the Gospel 
History, and especially on the Life and Teach- 
ing of Our Lord Jesus Christ (Parker). — Also 
the following pamphlets :—Religious Endowments 
in Canada, the Clergy Reserve and Rectory Ques- 
tions: a Chapter of Canadian History, by Sir 
Francis Hincks (Dalton & Lucy),— Disendowment 
condemned by the Supreme Court of America ; the 
Decisions in the Causes Terrett and Others v. 
Taylor and Others, and The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospelin Foreign Parts v. the Town 
of New Haven, and Mr. Kent’s Summary of the 
Decision in the Cause The Trustees of Dartmouth 
College v. Woodward, reprinted by B. A. Heywood, 
M.A. (Hatchards),—Modern Theories on Church 
and State: a Political Panorama, by Sheldon 
Amos, M.A. (Ridgway),—The Constitution of the 
Free Christian Union: Christ and the Contro- 
versies of Christendom, by R. W. Dale, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton),— The Untrodden Path: H. 
Belcher (Paris, Imprimerie Kugelmann),— Address 
by William Burns to the Glasgow St. Andrew's 
Society : Subject, a Review of the Correspondence 
between the North Briton, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli and others 
as to the Misuse of the Terms “England” and 
“English” for the United Kingdom, its People 
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and Institutions (Glasgow, M‘Callum & Ander- 
son),—The Royal Academy : the Outsiders and the 
Press, by T. J. Gullick (Hardwicke),—and The 
Assault at Lambeth Workhouse: Letter to the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board from Samuel Shaen; 
with an Appendix (Williams & Norgate). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


\ndrewes’s (u.) Manual for the Sick, 32mo. 2/6 cl. 
Baedeker’s Belgium and Holland, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Setts’s (J.) The Confession of a Sinner, 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Junt’s (J. H.) Key to Ancient Church History, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
rebner’s (W.) Twenty Lessons in French, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
rown’s (Sir Thos.) Religio Medici, 18mo. 2/6 cl. limp. " 
ruce’s Calendur of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1637-8, 15 cl. 
Sutler’s (J. EB.) Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Clinton’s (W.) Sword and Pen, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Clough’s (A. H.) Poems and Prose Remains, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
oleridge’s Christabel, and Lyrical and Imaginative Poems, 2/6 
Cupples’s (Mrs. G.) Norrie Seton, or Driven to Sea, cr. 8vo. 5 el. 
y in the Field, by Author of ‘ Wide Wide World,’ 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
De Bourrienne’s Memoir of Napoleon Buonaparte, new edit. 3/6 cl. 
Deede’s (H.) Sketches of the South and West, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

De Foe’s (D.) Works, roy: 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Desart’s (Lord) Only a Woman’s Love, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Ellis’s (W. S.) Antiquities of Heraldry, illust. 18mo. 15/ cl. 
Garrett's (E.) Occupations of a Retired Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Haddan’s (A. W.) Apostolical Succession in Church of England, 12 
Kempthorne’s Brief Words on School Life, l2mo. 3/6 cl. 

Ladies’ Treasury (The), New Series, Vol. 6, royal 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Lawson's (G.) Diseases and Injuries of the Eye, fc. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Leech’s Etchings, with Letter-press, 4to. 6/ bds. 

Lockhart’s (J. G.) History of Napoleon Buonaparte, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Majendie and Browne’s Military Breech-Loading Rifles, 8vo. 5, cl. 
Orr’s (Mrs. A. S.) The Roseville Family, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Orr’s (Mrs. S.) Mountain Patriots, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Punch, Vol. 56, 4to. 8/6 cl. : . 

Rankine’s (W. J. M.) Manual of Machinery and Millwork, 12/6 cl. 

Rinaldo, a Novelette in Verse, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

oO n’s (J. A.) Gaelic Topography of Scotland, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
schenk’s (Dr. D.) Sketch of the Character of Jesus, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Stevenson’s (J.) Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, 1563, 15/ 
femple Bar Magazine, Vol. 26, 8vo. 5/6cl. _ 

‘Trench’s (Capt. F.) The Russo-Indian Question, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Walton’s Clouds, their Forms & Combinations, 2nd ed., 3/. 138. 6d. 
Walton’s Flowers from the U pper Alps, folio, 42/ cl. 








ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
Caerdeon, Barmouth, June 7, 1869. 

I have received a letter from Germany on the 
increase of the elephant, in which a learned Pro- 
fessor arrives at a totally different result from that 
of Mr. Garbett, both of which differ from that of 
your Correspondent ‘‘ Ponderer.”” Hence you may 
perhaps think it worth while to publish a rule by 
which my son, Mr. George Darwin, finds that the 
product for any number of generations may easily 
be calculated :— 

“The supposition is that each pair of elephants 
begins to breed when aged 30, breeds at 60, and 
again, for the last time, at 90, and dies when aged 
100, bringing forth a pair at each birth. We start, 
then, in the year 0 with a pair of elephants, aged 
30. They produce a pair in the year 0, a pair in 
the year 30, a pair in the year 60, and die in the 
year 70. In the year 60, then, there will be the 
following pairs alive, viz.: one aged 90, one aged 
€0, two aged 30, four aged 0. The last three sets 
are the only ones which will breed in the year 90. 
At each breeding a pair produces a pair, so that 
the number of pairs produced in the year 90 will 
be the sum of the three numbers 1, 2, 4, i.e. 7. 
Henceforward, at each period, there will be sets of 

airs, aged 30, 60, 90 respectively, which breed. 
ese sets will consist of the pairs born at the 
three preceding periods respectively. Thus the 
number of pairs born at any period will be the sum 
of the three preceding numbers in the series, which 
gives the number of births at each period; and 
because the first three terms of this series are 1, 2, 4, 
therefore the series is 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, 24, 44, &e. 
These are the numbers given by ‘ Ponderer.’ At 
any period, the whole number of pairs of elephants 
consists of the young elephants together with the 
three sets of parents; but since the sum of the 
three sets of parents is equal in number to 
the number of young ones, therefore the whole 
number of pairs is twice the number of young 
ones, and therefore the whole number of elephants 
at this period (and for ten years onwards) is four 
times the corresponding number in the series. In 
order to obtain the general term of the series, it 
is necessary to solve an easy equation by the Cal- 

culus of Finite Differences.” 

CuHarLEs Darwin. 





JOHN FORD. 
July 12, 1869. 

I cannot believe, in the absence of counter-evi- 
dence, that Gifford had any other authority for his 
odd quotation on the dramatist Ford than that of 
Gerard Langbaine, p. 219,— 





“ He was more addicted to tragedy than comedy, 
which occasioned an old poet to write thus of him, 
Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got [sic] 

With folded arms, and melancholy hat.” 

The words old poet might have been converted 
into Time's poets at press; but I am always dis- 
posed to excuse compositors and official readers. 
The man who describes himself as an editor should 
perform the duties which belong to the office, or 
bear the blame. Boiton CornEy. 


RESTORATION OF OLD MONUMENTS. 
Atheneum Club, July 7, 1869. 

In the Atheneum of the 3rd inst. my name is 
mentioned in connexion with the cleaning of the 
monument of the Countess of Richmond as having 
suggested that the cleansing process should be con- 
fined to soap and water. This is not quite correct, 
as I recommended in addition the use of ammonia, 
to counteract the grease generally found in London 
dirt. These substances are, I am told, the only ones 
that have been employed, and the result appears 
to me very satisfactory. The face, hands, and fur 
edging had not been originally gilt, but probably 
painted, as there are upon them traces of one or 
more coats of paint. These portions have been 
simply washed with soap and water, and otherwise 
left intact. The contrast between them and the 
gilt dress is not altogether pleasing, but must have 
been quite as unpleasant when they were freshly 
painted. The effigies of Henry the Seventh and 
his queen being gilt all over do not exhibit this 
defect, and are, in my opinion, a great success. 
The black marble tomb of the Countess of Rich- 
mond is well preserved, and on being cleaned shows 
much of its original polish. It harmonizes with the 
gilt figure quite as much as it could have done 
when first executed 

I am at a loss to understand what is meant in 
the article by the removal of patina. There was 
not on the effigy much, if any, of what is generally 
understood by archxologists as patina, which is the 
actual surface of the metal altered by time, not an 
incrustation on the surface. In the present instance 
the gilding was masked by patches of a brittle 
black crust, adhering only to the minute imper- 
fections in the gilt surface, and easily knocked off. 
I trust that the effigy will not be allowed to get so 
dirty again. Avaustus W. FRANkKs. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
56, Euston Square, July 11, 1869. 

May I ask of your courtesy permission to set 
myself right on a question of more interest (I must 
confess) to myself than to your readers ? 

In 1868, along with another writer, I published 
some ‘Notes on the Royal Academy Exhibition.’ 
Considerations of time and of previous engagements 
alone prevented my doing the like this year. It 
was not till yesterday that I had any distinct know- 
ledge of the fact that a pamphlet, uniform in title 
and appearance with that wherein I was concerned, 
and without any author’s name to it, had been issued 
by the same publisher for the current Academy 
Exhibition. In this pamphlet I find the obser- 
vation: ‘‘Mr. Ward is past all praying for; the 
lesson we read him last year has had no effect, and 
this picture is worse, if possible, than the atrocious 
‘Royal Marriage.’’’? Now the critic of the ‘ Royal 
Marriage,’ last year, was myself; and if there was 
any “‘we” who therein ‘read a lesson” to Mr. 
Ward, that “we” was I. If anybody refers back 
to what I said about the ‘Royal Marriage,’ he will 
find its tone very different from what might be 
surmised from this remark in the new pamphlet. 
The wording of the remark might seem to imply, 
to some readers, that the “we” of 1869 is the 
writer of the critique of 1868. I should be very 
sorry to be supposed capable of the ludicrous im- 
pertinence of ‘‘reading a lesson,” even in remote 
intention, to so distinguished a painter as Mr. 
Ward—or, indeed, to any professional painter. 
All I have ever done in writing about works of art 
is to express my sincere opinion, such as it is, for 
the consideration of any one who may choose to 
read it: artists and their works are reading lessons 
to me day by day—not I to them. I know not who 
has written the Academy Notes for 1869, or what 
may be his qualifications for “‘reading a lesson” 





to Mr. Ward; but I do know that I have and 
profess no such qualifications, and that the writer 
has much misreported me in saying that “ we ”— 
2. ¢. I—ever read a lesson to the painter of ‘ Lord 
Chesterfield’s Ante-room,’ ‘ Hogarth’s Studio,’ 
‘Charles the Second’s Death-Bed,’ and many other 
works of eminent renown, W. M. Rossetti. 





CHEDORLAOMER OR AMRAPHEL. 
July 6, 1869. 

In the Atheneum, Nos. 2037 and 2041, I pub- 
lished an account of the conquest of Babylonia by 
the Elamite king, Kudur-nankhundi, and I then 
expressed my conviction that Kudur-nankhundi was 
the same king as the Kudur-mabug of the Mugheir 
bricks, and the Chedorlaomer of Genesis. In the 
course of my work at the British Museum I have 
found evidence which proves the identification of 
Kudur-mabug with Chedorlaomer to be correct, 
and I now communicate it to your readers. 

From the brick-inscriptions it appears that 
Kudur-mabug did not take the title of King of 
Babylonia, but placed his son on the throne of 
that country; and as, according to the Genesis 
narrative, Chedorlaomer was accompanied by a con- 
temporary King of Shinar, named Amraphel, it has 
appeared to me that if the name of the son of Kudur- 
mabug could beread Amraphel, or, asthe Septuagint 
more properly has it, Amarphal, it would not only 
identify this king, but prove Kudur-mabug to be 
the same as Chedorlaomer. I alluded in my former 
letters to the fact of Kudur-mabug making his son 
King of Babylonia, but I neither suggested any 
reading of the name nor proposed this identification, 
as I was uncertain about the phonetic value of 
the first character. The meaning of the name is, 
“servant of the Moon God.” Besides the Semitic 
names and words belonging to this period, printed 
in Vol. 1. of ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia,’ I have found several other undoubted Semitic 
names on contemporary inscriptions. Among these 
occurs the name Ismi-il (Ishmael). For this reason 
I have been inclined to read the royal names 
belonging to this period as Semitic. In the name 
of the son of Kudur-mabug, the Moon God is 
expressed by two characters, the Semitic sound of 
which was bel-lih, sufficiently near the phel or phal 
of Genesis ; but the phonetic value of the first cha- 
racter I have only recently found in a bilingual 
tablet, K 224, in the words amar-ka, “‘thy servant.” 
I have long known of the use of the form amir for a 
servant in the Assyrian inscriptions, but until now 
T had not been able to connect it with the character 
in question. Thus the reading of the whole name 
is Amar-bellih, which is, I have no doubt, the 
Amarphal or Amraphel of Genesis ; and it follows, 
of course, that Kudur-mabug is Chedorlaomer. In 
confirmation of the Elamite origin of Kudur-mabug, 
it may be mentioned that his father’s name was 
Simti-silkhak, and the element silkhak has only 
been found in one other case. In the name of a 
later Elamite King, ‘“ Silkhak-susinaq,” Kudur- 
mabug is called “‘ Abda” of Syria. The meaning 
of Abda is not certain, but it is generally supposed 
to be “conqueror,” or ‘‘ravager.” I have never 
found Abda rendered into Assyrian, but the similar 
word, abdia or abdie, is given as equivalent to 
“sanan,” which is used in Assyrian with the 
meaning “to fight”: see ‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia,’ vol. i., page 9, line 76. Connected 
as these kings are with the Genesis narrative, I 
must say I am strengthened in the opinion I before 
expressed, that these words refer to the campaign 
in which Chedorlaomer first conquered Syria. 

Since I wrote my former letters I have not met 
with any evidence to confirm my opinion that 
Kudur-nankhundi, who reigned B.c. 2290, was the 
same as Kudur-lagamar or Chedorlaomer. In fact, 
the name Nankhundi only occurs once on the 
mythological tablets, although it is common as an 
element in the names of Elamite kings. On the 
other hand, Lagamar, or Lagamal, often occurs in 
the inscriptions. Nankhundi may be the Elamite 
equivalent of Lagamar. I hope yet to find some 
evidence to decide this point. 

A few words on the other names mentioned 
in Genesis xiv. may here be of interest. The name 
Tidal in our version is rendered Targal in the Sep- 
tuagint, and as in the other cases I must. prefer 
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this reading, it is possibly the same as Durga 

or Durigalzu, a later king of which name reigned 
in Babylonia; Elam is the well-known country to 
the east of Babylonia, Shinar is the ancient name 
of Babylonia, Ellasar probably corresponds with 
the country of Subarti, which appears to have been 
in South Assyria, and Goim is the Gutim of the 
Inscriptions, which is stated to be south of 
Babylonia. by Caer. 

The following is a translation of the inscription 
of Kudur-mabug in the British Museum:—‘ To 
the God Hurki (the moon) his king, Kudur-mabug 
(Kudur-lagamar or Chedorlaomer), conqueror of 
Syria, son of Simti-silkhak, worshipper of Hurki 
his helper? who marches before him; the temple 
Rabu .. . of Hurki, for his life and for the life of 
Amar-bellih (Amarphal), King of Larsa (Senkereh) 
his son, they built.” Not only does Kudur-mabug 
give his son the royal title, but the verb is plural, 
showing they united in building the temple. We 
have a longer legend of Amraphel in Cuneif. Insc. 
Vol. I. p. 5, No. 16, in which he calls himself 
“prince of Ur, king of Larsa and king of Singi-ur 
(Shinar ?), son of Kudur-mabug,” &c. 

These inscriptions are the oldest contemporary 
monuments known to be connected with Bible 
history, and visitors to the British Museum can 
see the bricks inscribed by order of Chedorlaomer 
and Amraphel, the contemporaries and antagonists 
of Abraham 4,000 years ago. GEORGE SMITH. 

CORRECTIONS IN CHAUCER. 
Kensington, July 10, 1869. 

Ir may, perhaps, be necessary to inform some 
of your readers that a in Chaucer was always pro- 
nounced as our present ah—a sound which remained 
to the sixteenth century ; and that a complete study 
of ay from the time of its introduction to the six- 
teenth century has convinced me that it was pro- 
nounced as aye, or the second syllable of Jsaiah is 
sounded by many people—that is, as the Greek ae 
is called at Eton, in contrast to the Greek e, or 
very nearly as the French ai, and German ai. 
The proofs for a are given in my ‘Early English 
Pronunciation,’ pp. 59-65, 259-260; and for ay, 
pp. 118-124, 263-266, and further proofs will 
be given in chapters y., vi., vii, which are yet 
unpublished. 

In reference to the hadde noght a sho of ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ v. 253, mentioned in my last, Mr. 
Aldis Wright has drawn my attention to the phrase, 





is not worth a scho, in the ‘ Prologe of the Wyf of | 


Bathe,’ v. 6290, which serves to show that the first 
phrase need not be taken literally, but that scho 
must be classed with bean, hen, v. 177, oyster, 
y. 182, and other trifles which Chaucer found 
convenient for his rhyme as synonyms for next to 
nothing, ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 





THE SHEPHERD-KINGS. 
Boston, July 5, 1869. 

On the interpretation given by Dr. Beke to 
certain passages in the Book of Genesis, I beg you 
will allow me, with your usual courtesy, to offer 
the following remarks. 

On the 84th verse of the 46th chapter, ‘‘ Every 
shepherd is an abomination (niin, tohgehvah) 
unto the Mitzrites,” he says that the word ‘‘abomi- 
nation” used in this and other passages of the 
Pentateuch is a mistranslation; that its primary 
meaning is ‘‘a person or thing set apart.” From 
this he infers that among the Mitzrites, Hykshos, 
or Shepherd-Kings, shepherds and their flocks were 
objects of regard and reverence, and not an “‘ abomi- 
nation,” as the word may1n has been erroneously 
supposed to mean. For several reasons, I cannot 
but think that on more careful examination he 
will admit the correctness of the English trans- 
lation. It is true there are many passages in the 
Book of Genesis to which we cannot affix a deter- 
minate meaning; but I imagine this is not the case 
with the passage before us. The root of the word 
is ayn, which, after the Aramzean manner, is 
doubtless the same as 1xn; but this is immaterial. 
Now, the former root I find in no less than twenty 
places in the Old Testament, and in each case it 
is impossible to affix any meaning to it other than 
that of “hating,” “ abhorring,” &c. 

Here ave a few examples :—‘‘ Thou shalt utterly 





abhor it ’—Deut. vii. 26; ‘Thou shalt not abhor 
an Edomite ” — Deut. xxiii. 7; ‘The Lord will 
abhor the bloody”’—Psalm v. 6; “I hate and 
abhor lying ”’—Psalm cxix. 163. The word itself, 
nayin, excluding its use in the Book of Genesis, 
‘occurs in the Old Testament certainly not less 
than 110 times. Its meaning in each passage 
is clear. In this respect, it differs from 0°55) 
(Nephilim), Genesis vi. 4, which only occurs 
here and in one other place in the sense of large- 
bodied, gigantic. I cannot, of course, transcribe 
all the passages where 72y1n means “abomination”; 
but your readers can refer to Leviticus xviii. 22, 26, 
27, 30; Deut. vii. 25, xviii. 9; Proverbs iii. 32, &c. 
In the face of these passages, had we nothing else 
to determine the meaning of the word in the dis- 
puted ones, I should think the learned Doctor must 
yield to evidence so convincing, and admit the 
correctness of the English translation. It may be 
that the similarity of signification of the word 
“tabou” in the Egyptian language, and in the 
dialect used by the inhabitants of several islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, has misled him. I would 
remark, however, that we are dealing with a 
Hebrew, and not with an Egyptian word. The 
similarity of the word used by these two peoples, 
if it proves anything, is what Carli said years ago, 
that the Egyptians had peopled America, and not 
that they held sacred the pastoral tribe that settled 
for a time in their dominions. Herodotus (ii. 46, 
47, 164) enumerates Shepherds among the Egyp- 
tian castes; but this does not prove that they 
regarded them as a sacred order. 

Onkelos is quoted as favouring Dr. Beke’s inter- 
pretation, because he says, ‘‘The Mizraee keep at 
a distance all shepherds of flocks.” Hear what 
Maimonides says on the view held by Onkelos,— 
“The Divine Law has taught, according to the 
exposition of Onkelos, that the Egyptians wor- 
shipped the constellation or sign Aries, and there- 
fore not only forbade the slaying of sheep, but held 
shepherds in the utmost contempt, and deemed 
them an abomination: hence Moses replied to 
Pharaoh (Exod. viii. 26), ‘Lo! shall we sacrifice 
the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes?’” Read the following passages in Onkelos, 
and then see how natural it was for him to say 
“the Mizraee keep at a distance all shepherds of 
flocks” —“ For the Mizraee might not eat bread 
with the Hivraee, because the animals that the 
Mizraee worshipped the Hivraee did eat.” ‘‘ And 
Pharaoh called for Mosheh and Aharon, and said, 
| Go, sacrifice before your God in the land. But 
| Mosheh said, It will not be fitting to do so; 

because the animals which the Mizraee worship 
| we shall take to sacrifice before the Lord our God. 
| Behold, should we immolate the animal which the 
Mizraee worship? would they not stone us when 
they saw it?” 

There are other reasons of an historical nature 

which might, and doubtless did, cause the Egyp- 
tians to regard wandering shepherds as an abomi- 
| nation. Into the disputed question whether the 
| Israelites were in bondage or not to the Shepherd- 
| Kings, as Dr. Beke states, I will not now enter; 
| but even if they were, which I greatly doubt, there 

is nothing in Egyptian history which leads me to 
| Suppose that shepherds were regarded as a sacred 
| order. Considering what the Pharaohs of the eigh- 
| teenth dynasty had suffered from the Shepherd- 
| Kings, and the desolation that had been wrought 
| in Egypt by them,—and considering also that they 
had not been expelled more than thirty-six years 
before other shepherds, Jacob and his family, en- 
tered Egypt,—it is reasonable to suppose, with 
Jablonsky and Von Bohlen, that the Israelitish 
shepherds would be regarded with contempt, or, 
in the language of Scripture, as an ‘‘ abomination.” 

THomas CAMPBELL. 








AN ORIGINAL CHARTER, 
July:5, 1869. 
Amonc the most interesting objects of antiquity 
with which I am acquainted may be reckoned the 
valuable series of charters possessed by the City of 
London, and preserved by the Corporation with 
the most jealous care. They comprise records of 
all our royal races since the Conquest,—Norman, 


They serve as evidence in lawsuits, and perform 
important functions before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees on City privileges. 

When William the Norman landed at Hastings. 
he found a William the Norman here before him, 
safely installed in the office of Bishop of London, 
on marvellous good terms with his flock, and well 
disposed to smooth matters for his royal namesake. 
This circumstance, as I think, contributed very 
materially to the Conqueror’s success, and ensured 
the safety of Londen in a time of national convul- 
sion, as evidenced by the following Charter :— 

“ Will™ kyng gret Will™ bisceop and gosfregth 
portirefan' and ealle tha burhwarv? binnan londone 
frencisce® and englisce freondlice and ic kythe* 
eow that ic wylle that get® beon eallra thiera® 
laga weorthe’ the gyt weran on eadwerdes dege 
kynges 
and ic wylle thet zlc® cyld beo his feeder yrfnume® 
vefter his fueder dege . 
and ic nelle getholian'® that z2nig man cow enig 
wrang'' beode 
God eow gehealde'*.” 

This very concise document, which I have di- 
vided into paragraphs, is without date, and very 
insignificant in size; unpunctuated, and almost 
destitute of capitals ; closely written, in clear, 
characters, of Anglo-Saxon, on a strip of leather or 
parchment, about 7 in. x 2in. It has been photo- 
zincographed, and a copy is shown in the Guild- 
hall Library, open to any one’s inspection. The 
following free translation is there appended :— 

‘‘ William the King greets in friendship William 
the Bishop, Gosfregd the Portreve, and all the 
Burghers within London, French as well as Eng- 
lish. I make known to you that I confirm you in 
all those laws which you enjoyed in the time of 
Edward the King, and I will that each child shall 
be his father’s heir after his father’s day, and I will 
not suffer any one to do you any wrong. God 
preserve you.” 

The following version is given as a literal trans- 
lation in Norton’s ‘Commentaries,’ p. 324: — 
“ William the King greets William the Bishop and 
Godfrey the Portreve, and all the Burghers within 
London, French and English, friendly. And I 
make known to you that I will, that ye be law- 
worthy, as ye were in the days of King Edward. 
And I will, that each child be his father’s heir 
after his father’s days. And I will not suffer that 
any Man command you any wrong. God keep you.” 

The following is from Haydn’s Dates, p. 446:— 
“William the Kyng greeteth William the bishop, 
and Godfrey the portreve, and all the burgesses 
within London friendly. And I acquaint you, that 
I will that ye be all there law-worthy as ye were in 
King Edward's days. And I will that every child 
be his father’s heir, after his father’s days. And I 
will not suffer that any man do you any wrong. 
God preserve you.” 

It will be seen that these authorities differ very 
materially ; and, in order to bring out what I con- 
ceive to be the points of difference, I have been 
tempted to offer the following :—“ King William 
salutes William the Bishop, Geoffrey the Portreeve, 
and all the Citizens of London, kindly, both French 
and English. I inform you that all those privileges, 
which were secured to you in the time of King 
Edward, shall still be yours. And I declare that a. 
man’s own children shall inherit his property. And 
I will not allow any one to oppress you. God 
prosper you! 

The real question is, what is the power to be 
ascribed to the words “thera laga”? I take it to 
mean their laws, special laws; internal rules and 
regulations made by the citizens for their own 
guidance among themselves ; not laws of the realm, 
but what we should now call bye-laws of the City 





1. Portgerefa = governor of the port. 

2. Town-dwellers. 

3. Frankish. 

4. Cunnan = to know ; Scottic?, ken. 

5. Get = yet. 

6. Thera = their, refers to burhwaru. 

7. Law-worthy is in contrast to:outlaw ; but laga here is: 


in the plural = laws. 
. Each ; Scottic®, ilk. 
9. Goods-taker. Niman=to take ; hence niminy-twitchet. 
10. Scotticé, thole = endure. 
11. From wringan = to wring, i.e.'to put on’the screw. 


ao 








Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, Orange, Brunswick. 


12. Healdan = to hold. 
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of London, and that they were to be respected by | rights of British authors there.” All the North- | 


all in authority. 

My object in addressing you is to obtain from | 
the very accomplished Anglo-Saxon scholars who 
see the Atheneum an agreement as to the exact 
meaning of this ancient and important document. 

A. HAL. 





LITERARY AND MUSICAL COPYRIGHT PROPERTY. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for last month there 
is an admirable article on ‘International Copy- 
right between Great Britain and America.’ That 
article is written by its distinguished author in the 
form of a letter to an American friend. It most 
forcibly demonstrates the justice and policy of 
Copyright property being internationally protected 
as between England and the United States; and 
denounces “ the present system of legalized robbery 
on both sides.” We entirely agree in the conclu- 
sion at which the author has arrived when he says, 
“now how should these injuries and scandals be 
prevented? Diplomatists will not be able to do 
much for us, although several of them, yours as 
well as ours, are men who love literature, and 
have distinguished themselves in literature. Still we 
must not look for any signal help from them, 
unless they are stimulated by the demand of the 
public on both sides of the water which divides us. 
it is to that public I would appeal through you; 
and I believe that if the American authors and 
the American public would bestir themselves in 
this matter, they would find that the British authors 
and the British public would be anxious and ready 
to co-operate with them, and would force upon 
governments and diplomatists a due consideration 
of this important matter.” 

This great question is of especial interest at 
the present time, in consequence of opinions and 
demands put forward by Canada with relation 
to copyright property in the United Kingdom. 
It appears that for some time past a correspon- 
dence has been carried on between the Canadian 
Government and the Imperial authorities upon 
the subject of “Copyright Law in Canada.” This 
“Correspondence” (having been laid before the 
Canadian Parliament) has been printed and pub- 
lished. It commences with a Resolution of the 
Canadian Senate (passed 15th of May, 1868) that 
the Governor-General should be prayed ‘‘ to impress 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the justice and 
expediency of extending the privileges of the Impe- 
rial Copyright Act, 1847, so that whenever reason- 
able provision and protection shall, in Her Majesty’s 
‘opinion, be secured to the authors, Colonial reprints 
of British copyright works shall be placed on the 
same footing as foreign reprints in Canada, by 
which means British authors will be more effectually 
protected in their rights, and a material benefit 
will be conferred on the printing industry of the 
Dominion.” In other words, this is a modest request 
that the Imperial Government will promote the 
further confiscation of British copyright property 
in Canada, for the nominal benefit of the owners of 
that property, but for the real advantage of the 
Canadian printers and publishers! 

In order to understand accurately the state of 
opinion and the objects of the Canadians upon the 
subject of Copyright, it becomes essential to bear in 
mind a few leading facts, which shall be stated as 
briefly as possible. By Earl Stanhope’s Copyright | 
Amendment Act, 1842, the copyright of forty-two | 
years to be acquired under that statute extends | 
not only to the United Kingdom, but likewise to | 
the Colonies, and all other parts of the British | 
dominions. Such copyright is the absolute personal 
property of its proprietor. 

Canada being in a very unsettled state at the 
time, and the British North-American Colonies 
generally complaining of British copyright books 
being too expensive, the Imperial Act, 1847, was 
passed for enabling Her Majesty by Order in 
Council to suspend the enactments contained in | 
the Imperial Copyright Act, 1842, against the | 
importation into any part of Her Majesty’s colo- | 
nies, &c., of “foreign reprints” of British copy- | 
right works. But such Order in Council was not | 
to be made as to any colony, &c., unless, by local 
legislation, such colony had in the opinion of Her 
Majesty “made due provision for protecting the | 


American colonies soon availed themselves of this 
Act of 1847, and Orders in Council were founded 
upon them; the rights of British authors ‘‘ being 
deemed to be sufficiently protected by an ad valorem 
import duty of twenty per cent. upon the value of 
the ‘foreign reprints,” that being about one-tenth 
of the price of the works as published in England! 

There appears to have been no debate in either 
House upon this Act of 1847, and it seems to have 
escaped all public notice on the part of British 
authors and publishers during its progress in Par- 
liament. From the time Her Majesty's Orders in 
Council enabled the colonies to avail themselves 
of that Act, it has operated as a stimulus and con- 
siderable premium to the “legalized robbery” of 
British copyright property in the United States, 
and has, practically, given printers and publishers 
there a monopoly in ‘‘ foreign reprints” of English 
books. The Act of 1847 is, therefore, a partial 
confiscation of those copyrights, which have been 
acquired in England under Earl Stanhope’s Act 
of 1842, because the colonies have, for the last 
twenty years, been almost exclusively supplied 
with English books by United States reprints of 
those books. 

The gross injustice and immorality of not pro- 
tecting foreign as well as native copyright property 
has been to some extent remedied by England, 
France, Prussia, and most of the States in Europe. 
Her Majesty the Queen has entered into Inter- 
national Copyright Conventions with the above 
States, and, pursuant to the powers vested in her 
for that purpose by the International Copyright 
Act, Her Majesty has likewise made Orders in 
Council which enable French, Prussian and other 
aliens, amounting to about one hundred and thirteen 
millions, to acquire the same protection in respect 
of their copyrights in works first published abroad, 
as may be acquired in similar works first published 
in the United Kingdom. On the other hand, the 
proprietors of copyright works first published here 
may (under the conventions entered into by Her 
Majesty, as above stated) acquire the same pro- 
tection in the Dominions of the State with whom 
every such convention has been entered into as 
if the work had been first published in that State. 
Thus England, and all the most civilized States in 
Europe, have frankly admitted and long acted 
upon the just principle of internationally protecting 
copyright property. 

Now, from 1847 to the time of the civil war in 
the United States, printing was much cheaper 
there than in Canada, and the “legalized robbery ” 
of British copyright property was apparently con- 
tinued by United States publishers without any 
complaint from Her Majesty’s North American 
subjects. But the civil war rendered printing (as 
well as every other industry) in the United States 
much more expensive than it had been previously. 
In 1867 the ‘‘dominion of Canada” was created 
by the Imperial Act of that year, which united all 
Her Majesty's North American Colonies. It was 
then found that printing had become much cheaper 
in Canada than it was in the United States; and 


, amongst the earliest Acts of the first session of 
, the Canadian Parliament two statutes were passed 


—one “An Act respecting copyrights”; and the 
other “An Act to impose a duty upon foreign 
reprints of British Copyright works.” Under the 
first of these Acts no work of “any person resident 
in Great Britain or Ireland” is to be entitled to 
the protection of that Act unless “ the same shall 
be printed and published in Canada.” And under 
the second of the above Acts it is sought to keep 
alive the injustice of allowing “ foreign reprints” 
to be imported into Canada as a basis for that 
Resolution of the Canadian Parliament to which 
we have called attention. 

Such are the facts which preceded the Canadian 


| * Correspondence.” It commences with the Reso- 


lution which, in effect, advocates ‘‘ the justice and 
expediency” of enabling Her Majesty’s Canadian 
subjects, at their discretion (and without the per- 
mission of the owners), to confiscate the property 
of authors of British Copyright works upon the 
terms of the publisher paying such authors a 
royalty of 124 per cent. upon the price of the 
Canadian reprints, that being about one-tenth of 





the publication price of the work in England! It 
appears the “justice and expediency” of adopting 
this Canadian Resolution has been pressed very 
strongly upon the authorities at the Colonial Office, 
and likewise at the Board of Trade, by the Hon. J. 
Rose, the Canadian ‘‘ Minister of Finance.” He 
frankly admits that the policy of the Act of 1847 
(so far as respects the protection of British authors), 
has long been an utter failure ; that the amount of 
Duties received for their benefit “is a mere trifle”; 
and that ‘‘it is next to impracticable to enforce 
the law.’ These statements are confirmed by a 
letter, dated June 11, 1868, from Mr. John Lovell 
(a Montreal publisher) to Mr. Rose, and which 
appears in the Correspondence. Mr. Lovell says— 
‘* At present only a few hundred copies pay duty, 
but many thousands pass into the country without 
registration, and pay nothing at all; thus having 
the effect of seriously injuring the publishers of 
Great Britain, to the consequent advantage of 
those of the United States. I may add that, on 
looking over the Custom-House entries to-day, I 
have found that not a single entry of an American 
reprint of an English Copyright (except the Reviews 
and one or two Magazines) has been made since 
the third day of April last, though it is notorious 
that an edition of 1,000 of a popular work, coming 
under that description, has been received and sold 
within the last few days by one bookseller in this 
city.” 

In support of the Canadian Resolution, the Hon. 
J. Rose likewise urges the greater cheapness now 
of printing in Canada than in the United States. 
Upon this point he is also confirmed by Mr. Lovell, 
who says, “‘ It is undeniable that Canadian printers 
would be enabled to comply with the requisite con- 
ditions [that is, of paying a royalty of 12) per 
cent. to the author], and produce books, thanks 
to local advantages, at a much cheaper rate than 
they can be produced in the States, and so bring 
about a large export business.” Mr. Lovell likewise 
suggests that “it will be a matter of serious con- 
sideration whether it is not more desirable for the 
English publishers to produce copyrights in this 
country [Canada], independently of the editions 
emanating from home presses.” This last passage 
in Mr. Lovell’s letter affords a clue to the subtle 
policy of the Canadian Copyright Act, 1868, which 
appears to be most dangerous as respects the future 
interests of British authors. Mr. Lovell concludes 
his letter by, very truly, saying, “As it is, the 
publishers of the United States are seriously injur- 
ing those of Britain and Canada.” 

This application on the part of the Canadians 
is answered at considerable length by the Board of 
Trade; the substance of that answer being “ that 
the question raised is far too important, and in- 
volves too many considerations of Imperial policy, 
to render it possible to comply with that applica- 
tion. My Lords, however, fully admit that the 
anomalous position of Canadian publishers with 
respect to their rivals in the United States of 
America is a matter which calls for careful inquiry ; 
but they feel that such an inquiry cannot be satis- 
factorily undertaken without, at the same time, 
taking into consideration various other questions 
connected with the Imperial Laws of Copyright 
and the policy of International Copyright Treaties, 
and they are therefore of opinion that the subject 
should be treated as a whole, and that an endea- 
vour should be made to place the general law of 
Copyright, especially that part of it which concerns 
the whole Continent of North America, on a more 
satisfactory footing. The grievance of which the 
Canadian publishers complain has arisen out of 
the arrangement sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government in 1847, under which United States 
reprints of English works entitled to copyright in 
the United Kingdom were admitted into Canada 
on payment of an import duty, instead of being, 
as in the United Kingdom, absolutely prohibited 
as illegal. My Lords would observe, with respect 
to this arrangement, that it was, in its nature, 
essentially of an exceptional and provisional cha- 
racter, and one which could not, without seriously 
compromising the principles of Copyright, both 
municipal and international, be made the founda- 
tion of future colonial legislation.” 

But this most reasonable and just reply from 
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the Board of Trade is by no means satisfactory to 
our Canadian brethren. The correspondence con- | 
tains a voluminous Report from the Hon. J. Rose | 
upon “ Copyright Law in Canada,” and which Re- 
port is a reply upon the answer above given by the 
Board of Trade. Asin his previous communica- | 
tion, he ignores the injustice of the Act of 1847 as 
respects the rights of British authors, yet (now that 
printing is so much cheaper in Canada than in the 
States) he does not insist that such Act should be 
repealed, but contends that its ‘“ benefits” should be | 
extended to Canada; so that the Canadians may | 
not only supply themselves with reprints of British 
Copyright works by such a legalized robbery, but 
likewise, to use Mr. Lovell’s words, “‘ bring about 
a large export business” in copies of that descrip- 
tion. In short, the Hon. J. Rose seems quite to | 
have lost sight of the clear right of English authors | 
to give or withhold their consent to their works 
being reprinted in Canada; although at the same 
time he admits the Copyrights in such works to be 
‘the absolute property” of the proprietors thereof. | 
Mr. Rose concludes his long argument in favour | 
of the views he advocates by stating “ that during | 
the last few months the present subject has been 
very largely discussed in the leading Journals of 
Canada as well as at public meetings. The public 


' 
| 


sentiment throughout the country is, that the | Y ; : 
aa ry my ' _ ee | should conciliate even the Lords of the Admiralty , and managers. 


privilege asked for is fair and reasonable in itself, 
and that the granting of it would not only promote 
the interests of English authors, but give an 
impetus to the publishing and printing trade and 
other cognate branches of Canadian industry, and 
would be calculated to increase the circulation in 
Canada of the best British works, and to foster the 
literary tastes and develope the literary talents of 
the Canadian people.” 

With this statement before them, it is clear that | 
unless there be some union amongst those who are | 
interested in upholding the rights of British authors | 
and other proprietors of Copyrights in the United | 
Kingdom, those rights are in great danger. The 
Canadians complain that the Imperial Act of 1847 | 
has become an injury to them; and, upon their 
own showing, it is also an immense injustice to 
British authors. It seems evident likewise that so | 
long as such act remains in force, it is much to the | 
interests of the United States printers and pub- | 
lishers that no international Copyright Convention | 
should be entered into between their Government 
and England or any other foreign country. In 
justice to all British subjects, as well as to those 
of the States with whom the Queen has entered 
into international Copyright Conventions, we there- 
fore submit that the Act of 1847 should now be 
repealed and Her Majesty’s Orders in Council | 
revoked, which have been founded upon that and 
the Colonial Acts; so that the injustice of allowing 
the importation of ‘‘ foreign reprints” into the 
British Colonies may be terminated. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Lord Mayor has issued cards for a dinner 
on Wednesday evening, July 21st, when certain 
eminent persons are invited ‘‘to meet the Council 
of the Royal Society and the members of the Royal 
Academy.” 


Sir Thomas Hardy and Sir William Tite are to 
be added to the list of eminent men whom the 
Queen has been pleased to recognize with knight- 
hood. Her sword has never been laid on worthier 
shoulders. Creations like these restore the rank of 
knighthood to the high place it used to hold in 
public estimation. 


The Department of Science and Art has resolved 
that the Universal Art Catalogue shall be com- 
pletely printed before the 31st of March, 1870. 
Accordingly Notes and Queries has increased the 
number of pages weekly from four to twelve, and 
the necessary supplements will be printed and 
issued by the Department on the completion of 
Letter C. in Notes and Queries. Supplements of 
D, E, F will be immediately published at the 
usual charge of Parliamentary papers. 


Mr. J. C. Robinson is a candidate for the office 
of Slade Professor of Art in the University of 
Qxford. 





Mr. George Dennis has, we understand, returned 
home from his excavations at Sardis. 


We hear that Mr. William Morris has deter- 


| mined on publishing a further portion of his poem, 


‘The Earthly Paradise,’ in November, instead of 
delaying it till the whole of the work is completed. 
The volume to be published in November will 


| comprise the tales for Autumn ; and we understand 


that the final volume of tales for Winter will follow 
in May next. 

The British Association are to receive during 
their meeting at Exeter a report from one of their 
committees on the deficiency of means for scientific 
education in this country; and it is thought that 


| they will memorialize the Government to inquire 


into the subject. Of course the memorial will con- 
tain particulars of what the Government does for 
science (for it does something), and to these may 
now be added the annual grant to the Institution 
of Naval Architects. The nine volumes of Transac- 
tions published by the Institution may be taken as 


notice that the Council invite papers on composite | 
| shipbuilding —on economy of fuel (of course in 


steamers), on the application of steel instead of iron 
in shipbuilding, and on iron and steel masts and 
ards. These are good practical subjects, such as 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Six and three quarter million pounds sterling is 
a good round sum; but that is the sum which the 
Postmaster General asks Parliament to grant for 
the purchase of the electric telegraphs of the United 
Kingdom. In return he holds out a fair prospect 
of profit, a promise of cheap messages, quick deli- 
very, and a much greater number of offices than at 
present. The profit is to come as surplus revenue, 
of which, at the end of the first year, there will 
remain 77,000/., after paying interest on the pur- 
chase money. We hope no mistake has been made 
in the calculations, and that the expectations of the 
“department” will be realized. If telegraphic busi- 
ness increases in proportion, as it has in some 
continental states, the 77,000/. surplus of the first 
year ought soon to be doubled. 


William Jerdan, a veteran critic and writer, 
died last week at his residence, near Bushey Heath, 


| at the ripe age of eighty-eight. He was for many 


| years editor of the Literary Gazette. Ten or twelve 
| years ago he published, in several volumes, his 
| * Autobiography,’ and he has still more recently 
| issued a volume of reminiscences called ‘Men I 


| have Known.’ Mr. Jerdan will be remembered in 


political history as the person who seized Belling- 


ham, the assassin, in the lobby of the old House 


of Commons. 

The Richmond Theatre is probably the oldest 
“ play-house” now standing in England. Its brief 
summer-season this year has excited the attention 
of all who are interested in the progress of the drama. 
It is the third house which the little town has 


possessed, and is but slightly changed since it was | 


first opened above a hundred years ago. The ori- 
ginal stage-doors remain, and the house, which was 
built on the model of Old Drury, is the most con- 
venient for the public of all provincial theatres of 
its size. In 1802 the King, Queen, and the prin- 
cesses were present at the performances. The 
stage used to be supplied by the best of the pupil- 
actors from Tottenham Street (now the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre); but its prosperity must have 
varied, for the ‘‘ Royal Richmond” had _thirty- 
seven managers in thirty-nine years. Mrs. Abington, 
Mrs. Jordan, and later, the elder Mathews, reckon 
among some of the distinguished players who have 
figured on this capital stage. The latest were the 
Mr. and Mrs. Rousby who were miscalled Roxby, 
in our notice of them, last week. 


At the last meeting of the Geological Society a 
paper by Mr. Whitaker was read ‘On the Con- 
nexion of the Geological Structure and Physical 
Features of the South-east of England with the 
Consumption Death-rate,” in which a fact long in- 
sisted on by sanitary reformers was established from 
the geological point of view. In fifty-eight registra- 
tion districts of Kent and Sussex consumption 
most prevails where the soil is wet. This result, 





however, does not depend entirely on the stiffness 
or porousness of the soil, for it is modified by slope 
and elevation. It has long been remarked in Devon- 
shire that consumption prevails in the valleys and 
not on the hills. Is it quite certain that the hollows 
are warmer than the heights? The country-folk 
round about Haslemere all declare that the cottages 
on the hills are warmer than those in the valleys ; 
and the same testimony may be heard in other 
parts of England. 


Some time ago we remarked on the Statistical 
Society resuming their labours in reference to the 
Census. We are glad to learn that they have now 
named a committee, which may be useful in sifting 
and examining suggestions from the public, on an 
occasion which embraces the census of the posses- 
sions of the English race, under the auspices of 


| England and the United States, in the several re- 


gions of the globe. 
A controversy which has for some time occupied 


| the members of the Newspaper Press Fund is to 
a proof that the bounty will be well spent. We | 


be decided at the annual meeting on the 31st. 
Hitherto the qualification for membership has been 
based on a literary standard; and while a casual 


| reporter could become a member, proprietors and 
| managers of mechanical and trade departments 


could not. It is now proposed to admit proprietors 


| At the recent matriculation examination con- 


_ ducted by the University of London there were 

_ 560 candidates, of whom only 216 passed, that is 
to say, more than three out of five failed. This 
seems to show either that the examination was 
unduly severe, or that the candidates were remark- 
ably deficient. 


The Cambridge examination of women above 
the age of eighteen took place last week. At Leeds 
fifteen candidates presented themselves, and are 
said to have thoroughly enjoyed the work. Whether 
the examiners are satisfied will not be known for 
about a month. 


The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
are engaged in maturing the details of a system 
of annual international exhibitions, which will 
embrace several new principles. The exhibitions 
will be of objects selected beforehand for their 
merits, like the pictures, &c. at the Royal Aca- 
demy. The exhibitions will be choice rather than 
great. Theclasses of industrial objects to beadmitted 
each year will be different: only about three classes 
at each exhibition. Well-finished galleries of a 
permanent character are to be erected at Kensing- 
ton, overlooking the Royal Horticultural Gardens 
and connected with the Albert Hall. 


| The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
| have awarded the following premiums :—A Telford 

Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books (to con- 

sist of a complete set of the publications of the 
| Institution) to M. Jules Gaudard, Lausanne, for 
| his paper ‘On the Present State of Knowledge of 
|; the Strength and Resistance of Materials,’/—A 
Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
| to W. Shelford, for his paper ‘On the Outfall of 
| the River Humber,—A Watt Medal, and a 
Telford Premium, in books, to Z. Colburn, for his 
paper ‘On American Locomotives and Rolling 
Stock,’—A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, 
in books, to T. N. Kirkham, for his paper, ‘ Experi- 
ments on the Standards of Comparison employed 
for Testing the Illuminating Power of Coal Gas,’— 
A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
books, to J. Ellacott, for his ‘Description of the 
Low Water Basin at Birkenhead,—A Telford 
Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, to Prof. 
D. T. Ansted, for his paper ‘On the Lagoons and 
Marshes of certain parts of the Shores of the 
Mediterranean,’—A Telford Premium, in books, 
to William Henry Wheeler, for his ‘ Description 
of the River Witham and its Estuary, and of the 
various Works cfrried out in connexion therewith, 
for the Drainage of the Fens and the Improve- 
ment of the Navigation, —A Telford Premium, in 
books, to James Robert Mosse, for his paper ‘On 
the Mauritius Railway, Midland Line,’—A Telford 
Premium, in books, to Imrie Bell, for his paper 
‘On Sinking Wells for the Foundations of the 





Piers of the Jumna Bridge, Delhi Railway,’—A 
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Telford Premium, ‘in books, to John Milroy, for | Twenty days from San Francisco to London 


his ‘ Description of Apparatus for excavating the 
Interior of, and for Sinking, Iron Cylinders,-—A 
Telford Premium, in books, to Samuel Parker 
Bidder, Jun., for his paper ‘On Machines employed 
in Working and Breaking-down Coal, so as to 
avoidthe Use of Gunpowder, —A Telford Premium, 
in books, to Charles John Chubb, for his paper 
‘On Coal-getting Machinery as a Substitute for 
the Use of Gunpowder,—The Manby Premium, 
in books, to David Marr Henderson, for his paper 
‘On Lighthouse Apparatus and Lanterns.’ 


It appears from the Report of the delegates 


| may be looked upon as quick travelling, yet it has 
| been accomplished by sending gold direct from 
| California to the Bank of England. Of course it 
| crossed America by railway and the Atlantic by 

mail steamer; so that now within three weeks a 
| an may dine in Liverpool and in “ Frisco,” as the 
| Californians call it. Migration and emigration will 
| both be facilitated by the railway, and before many 
| years are past there will be a succession of cities, 
| towns and villages along the line with a surprising 
| intermixture of inhabitants. Among them will be 
|@ large proportion of Orientals. In 1866, 2,300 


. - : Chinese and Japanese transferred themselves to 
appeiated to svperistend tho working of the | California; in 1868 the number rose to 10,000, | 


statute relating to non-collegiate students at . - \ 
Oxford, that sixty-one passed the matriculation | and this, as is expected, will be greatly pong 
examination. Of these one has since died, another | 12 the present year, for the yellow men are in| 
has left the University, and sixteen were received | Tequest as labourers. There has been some talk of 
from colleges or halls by migration, so that the | introducing them into the Southern States from 
number really added to the University was forty- Tennessee to Texas, where they would supplement 
three. The lectures at University, Oriel and | supersede the negroes. American labourers are 
Queen’s Colleges were open to them, and they are | described as less trustworthy than the Chinese ; | 
reported to have made good use of their opportu- | Hence there seems no reason why the Celestials 
nities, and in every respect to have conducted should cease swarming across the Pacific to Cali- 
themselves well. The delegates hope the exhi- | fornia. Will they eventually absorb or be absorbed | 
bitions in the gift of the London companies will | by their neighbours? And it is worthy of remark 
before long be open to them as well as to members | that the reluctance of Chinese women to cross the 
of colleges and halls. | sea appears to be overcome, for 1,250 were landed 
A MS. of some interest to collectors occurs in 


at San Francisco one day in June last. 
Mr. Corser’s next sale. It has at the end,on three| An important book, which has already raised a 


leaves, written soon after 1400 a.p., a copy of | controversy among the writers on our early dia- | 
Wycliffe’s second tract on the Pater Noster, which | lects, will be issued by the Early English Text 
the late Canon Shirley assigned to the great | Society next year,—a long alliterative romance | 
Reformer because it was found in a volume of his | of the Fall of Troy, translated from Guido di | 
sermons at Wrest Park. The preamble is cer- | Colonna. Mr. R. Morris finds in it all the distinc- | 
tainly Wycliffite, and does not spare the doctrine | tive marks of the West-Midland dialect that are 
of the fiend, that the Gospel should not be written | in his ‘ Early English Alliterative Poems,’ one of 
in English, or preached. Mr. Shirley supposed | which Mr. George Macdonald has sketched for 
the Wrest Park copy to be unique, but Mr. Bond | modern readers in his ‘England’s Antiphon.’ On | 
has pointed out a second in the Harl. MS. 2398, | the other hand, Mr. D. Donaldson, one of the 
which also contains copies (unnoticed by Mr. | editors of the Troy-Book,—Mr.G. A. Panton being 
Shirley in Nos. 24, 36), of two other tracts of | the other,—maintains that it is by the same Scotch 
Wycliffe’s, on ‘Wedded Men’ and ‘The Short writer as the alliterative romance of ‘ Morte 
Rule of Life.’ The first treatise in Mr. Corser’s | Arthure,’ Hucheowne, who also wrote the ‘ Pistill 
MS. is Hampole’s ‘ Pricke of Conscience’; and | of Sweet Susan,’ the ‘Awntyrs of Arthur,’ and 
this copy (written shortly before 1400) contains | ‘Golagros and Gawane.’ Mr. Donaldson founds his | 
not only the long insertion of Latin prose and | belief on the extraordinary identity of phrase, word 
English verse in Book VI. (after 1. 6,894, ed. | and swing of metre in these different works, which 
Morris) that the Ashmole MS. 60. contains, with | is certainly curious. Irving identifies Hucheowne | 
its ‘‘ remarkable invective against bad clergymen,” | with Sir Hugh Eglinton. We should like to see , 
but has also another long insertion of nearly five | him firmly set up as a Scotch author; but the | 
double-columned folio leaves in the Prologue, after | grammatical forms of the Troy-Book hardly allow 
1, 192, of Mr. R. Morris’s edition. Further, Mr. | of the supposition that a Midland scribe can have 
Corser’s MS. turns the last part of Book V. of | copied a Scotch poem. 

Mr. Morris’s edition, 1. 6,346—6,409, with additions, _ 

into an Eighth Book of the poem, the original | h piensa a seg 4 * a sad +" a 
having only seven books. The last two alterations | Wilkinson % H 4 ‘i The f iD 5 gees - ra 3 
are, so far as we yet know, peculiar to this MS.; from smong the a inenket kin Cuvier’s 
but the dialectal words are much altered from their | Animal Kingdom, 16 vols. 171. 5s.—Dibdin’s 








| 


| 





91. 15s.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 5/. 7s. 6d.— 
Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology, 6 vols., 120. 5s.— 
Shakespeare’s Works, Halliwell’s magnificent 
Edition, 16 vols., folio, 67/.—Yarrell’s British 
Birds and Fishes, 67.—Ware’s Works concerning 
Treland, 5/. 11s.—Bright (J. B.) The Brights of 
Suffolk, privately printed at Boston, U.S., 1858, 
251.—Anselme, Histoire Généalogique de la Maison 
Royale de France, 9 vols., 13/. 10s.—Berry’s 
County Genealogies, 8 vols., 18/. 5s.—Malbrancq 
de Morinis et Morinorum Rebus, 3 vols., 61. 6s.— 
Lyndsay’s Booke and Register of Armes (edited by 
Laing), 82. Total, 2,168. 7s. 6d. 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION is OPEN 
DAILY, from 8 a.m. to7p.m. Admittance, One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One Shilling; until Saturday, the 24th of July. From the 
26th to the 3ist of July, the Exhibition will remain open each day 

till Dusk. Admission, Sixpence; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
N.B. The Exhibition WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 31st 
of July. There will be no Evening Exhibition in the present year. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY NEXT, July 24th. 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine 
till Seven.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS wilt 
SHORTLY CLOSE their THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION, OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—A SERIES of 
large PICTURES, the Seven Churches of Asia (wonderfully illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the Revelation of St. John), and other 
Eastern subjects, painted by A. Svoboda during his Travels ip 
Asia.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor Peepers Lecture ‘On 
the Great Lightning Inductorium,’ as delivered before their Royal 
Highnesses the Princesses Louisa and Beatrice, Daily, at a 
Quarter to Three and Half-past Seven. —‘ Robin Hood’ and 


| ‘ Aladdin,’ musically treated by George Buckland, Esq.—* Astro- 


Metroscope.’"—W ury’s *‘ Photo-Relief Process.’— Doré’s Pic- 
tures of * Elaine.’—Stokes on Memory.—At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC.—One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 
The Old-Northern Runic Monuments of Scan- 
dinavia and England, now first collected 
and deciphered. By George Stephens, Esq. 
Part II. With many Hundreds of Fac-similes 
and Illustrations. (Kobenhavn (Copenhagen), 
Michaelsen & Tillge; London, J. R. Smith.) 
THE importance of the Stone memorials of 
various countries, as affording authentic and 
valuable sources of historical knowledge, is 
becoming more and more fully acknowledged. 
During the last few years the lapidary inscrip- 
tions of India and Palestine have been carefully 


| investigated, and many hundreds of those of 


the latter country are at the present moment 
in preparation for publication. In our own 





original Northern, and the readings are not good. 
Of the second non-Hampole version of the ‘ Pricke 
of Conscience,’ whose first line ends with ‘‘ heaven” 
instead of “‘ Almighty,” there are three copies in 
the British Museum, besides the three noticed 
at Oxford by Warton; while the Museum has 
also one north-dialect copy of the Hampole version 
of the P.C. altered by John de Degby, or John de 
Wageby, monk or scribe of Fountains Abbey. Of 
this an account was published in 1816, as ‘‘of a 
MS. of ancient English poetry, entitled ‘Clavis 
Scientiz, or Bretayne’s Skyll-kay of Knawing.’ 
We wish the Early English Text Society, or the 
Roxburghe Club, would print these other versions 
of this popular old poem, and give us a full account 
of their differences. 


A History of the ancient Hall of Samlesbury, 
in Lancashire, with an account of its earlier lords 
from the pen of Mr. James Croston, of Winchester, 
will shortly be issued from the Chiswick press. 
The work, which will contain several photographic 
views by Mr. Brothers, F.R.A.S.j illustrative of 
the more remarkable architectural features of the 
mansion, will also include much valuable informa- 
tion relating to the manor, derived from the Court 
Rolls and other authentic records not hitherto 
made public, which have been obligingly placed at 
Mr. Croston’s disposal by the present owner of the 
hall and manor of Samlesbury. 


country the early carved and inscribed stones 
|7 vols., 14. 53.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Deca-| Of Scotland have been most beautifully illus- 
meron, 3 vols., 11/. 5s.—Dibdin’s Antiquarian | trated by Mr. J. Stuart in two splendid folio 
| Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols. 8/. 15s.— | volumes, issued by the Spalding Club; whilst 
| Dibdin’s Tour in England, 2 vols. 4/. 4s.—Maria | Sir James Simpson has, with wonderful per- 
| Edgeworth’s Memoir, 3 vols., 5/.—Chronicles of | severance, collected and published the very 
| England, Scotland and Ireland, 13 vols. 11/.— | numerous mysterious rock-markings of Scotland 
Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes, 8 vols., | and the north of England, to which attention 
4l. 15s.—Gentleman’s Magazine, from the Com-| has only been very recently directed. In Ireland 
|mencement to 1868, 32/.—Bibliotheca Grenvil- | the magnificent crosses and other early Christian 
| liana, 3 vols., 6/. 2s. 6d.—Grimm’s German Popu- stains tee Dieie published by Mr. Henry 
| History at? Greece 12. volt 71 1de— Hood's | O'Neill, whilst the simple inscribed stones (of 
| Comic’ Annual, 10 vols., 4/, 14s.—Howitt's State | which a few were illustrated by Mr. Petrie in 
Trials, by Jardine, 34 vols., 132. 15s.—Encyclo- | his work on the Round Towers) are at the 
pedia Britannica, 21 vols., 22/.—Faber’s Origin | present moment in process of preparation for 
of Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols., 5/. 2s. 6d.—Keating’s | publication by competent Irish antiquaries. 
History of Ireland, 4/. 4s.—Jameson’s Sacred and | Those of Wales have also been gradually illus- 
Legendary Art, 4 vols., 4/. 2s.—Lowe’s British | trated in the pages of the ‘ Archwologia Cam- 
and Exotic Ferns, 8 vols., 31. 4s.—Macgillivray’s | prensis,’ but those of England (and they are 
History of British Birds, 5 vols., 3i. 13s.—Mad- | very numerous) still require a monographer. 
ne Z — — “4 5s.—N — = —- A careful summary of those already published 
mestoten, 16 vein, 200.--Gomgiste ost of the) :, given in the first volume of the ‘Concilia,” 
Paney og oe eI a z ~~ recently published by Messrs. Haddon & Stubbs. 
resses, /¢. 8.——L alzeonto icai Society s Fud- ° ; . 
Section, 20 parts, 151. i a Rise and | The magnificent “Roma Sotterranea’ of De Rossi 
Progress of the Commonwealth, 2 vols., 51. 5s.— | 18, for the first time, makin us acquainted, in 

a satisfactory manner, with the lapidary inscrip- 

tions of Early Roman Christianity, and the 


Bibliotheca Spenceriana and Aides Althorpiane, 








Retrospective Review, 16 vols., 7/. 12s. 6d.—Scott’s 
Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols. 
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stones of a corresponding period in France | all aware that thousands or millions of men, women 


have lately been published. 


These stones possess, in addition to the mere | 


historical fact to which each refers, a variety 


The palzographic characters of the letters, the | 
language adopted, the Christian symbols carved | 
on many of them, and especially the different | 
modes of ornamentation adopted, bring them | 
within the range of lovers of art as well as of | 
the literary student. | 

In the Atheneum of the 3rd of August, 1867, 
we brought the first volume (or part) of this 
work under the notice of our readers. That 
part contained only 360 pages; whereas the | 
second and concluding part is so extensive that | 
it has been necessary to arrange the work for 
binding as two volumes. This part, dated, in 
the quaint spelling of Mr. Stephens, from 
“‘ Cheapinghaven, Denmark” (i.e. Copenhagen), 
contains a long “ Foreword” (or Preface), in | 
part of which the author replies at great length 
to the attacks which have been made against 
his system of interpretation by Dr. L. F. A. | 
Wimmer and Prof. Bugge. Here the pecu- | 
liarities of the writer appear in their fullest 
extent: his detestation of German politics, | 
his phonetic system of spelling many words, | 
his love of old folk words in preference to their 
modern or Latinized forms, and his extreme | 
verbosity. The following passage gives a fair 
example of these oddities :— 


‘One of the greatest linguistic discoveries in 
modern times is the law of sound-change in certain 
given dialects or languages at certain given periods. 
This was the grand find of the immortal Rask ; 
but it was stolen from him (I beg pardon, ‘ annext’) 
by Jacob Grimm, and now runs the whole world 
round as ‘Grimm’s law.’ Like all other things, 
it is admirable when used, hurtful when abused. 
First, its limits must be ascertained by facts, all 
exceptions and strange anomalies (and there are 
many such) noted; secondly, it must only be 
applied to known and locally-fixt tungs. We must 
remember the great number of modified and trans- 
ition and sister dialects, offering many differences, 
which have perisht; and the thousands of local 
words and branching word-forms, which have like- 
wise perisht. But the German philological school 
has of late years carried this sound-system | 





extreme lengths. They have begun to dissect and 
probe and construct so minutely as often to lose 
the substance for the shadow, not to see the wood | 
for trees. They have often applied ‘laws of grammar | 
and sound’ to races and dialects and times of 
which they know absolutely nothing; and they 
have often forgotten that the great populations are 
not school-taught, frequently speak in local ways 
not admitted by the book-dialect, the book-people, 
in fact, calling these ways ‘ barbarisms,’ and often 
not understanding them,—and that, when they 
write, the populations seldom spell according to 
any accepted code, but try as well as they can to 
spell as they talk, more or less phonetically. We 
need not go far to prove this. We have the proof 
in ourselves, in our own families, in fifty out of 
every hundred partially ‘ educated’ men, in ninety 
out of every hundred partially ‘educated’ women, 
in every manuscript, in every churchyard, in every 
street which has signs and writing-boards.” 


The following observations on the relative 
value of the text of the Mceso-Gothic versions 
of the Gospels of Ulphilas merit attention :— 

‘We hear a great deal about Mceso-Gothic (one 
known Gothic dialect out of fifty unknown) and 
about the gospel-books of Ulfilas. Now, when a 
Bishop or a Church publishes a Bible translation 
or a Prayer-Book or a Psalter, when a King or 
State publishes an Act or law-code,—does any 
reasonable man dream that more than a very few, 
a greater or less minority, speak exactly the same 





language as is then adopted in that Bible or Prayer- 
Book, or Psalter or Law-Book? Is it not known to 
all men that such a first text is only a more or less 


and children, according to the size of the State, 
very imperfectly understand the book so issued, 
and still more imperfectly speak the language there 


; * | written? Scholars often treat the Bible-texts of 
of claims upon the attention of the student. | Giles ao Mf they Sune 0 waged Gd. When 


Ulfilas gave out his Bible to the many warlike 
‘folks’ more or less under his leading, how many, 
what exact proportion, of those thronging thou- 
sands actually spoke ‘ grammatically and correctly 
and uniformly’ the language thus submitted to 
them? And so in all times and in all lands. Still 
more in times and lands with No literature: there 
the diversity of course spreads widest.” 

And he illustrates these remarks by stating 
that, in a single district of Sweden, Upland, 
the common word stone, whose usual and 


orthodox Swedish form, sten, is carved in 


twenty-eight different ways on the old grave- 
stones of that district. We cannot, however, 
agree with our author that many of these 
variations are not simply errors of the stone- 
carver. We know, indeed, as a case in point, 
that some centuries ago persons wrote their 
own names in several different ways; whilst 
we cannot believe but that they pronounced 
them uniformly. 

The great charm of the volume before us, 
however, consists in the very careful delinea- 
tion of the many Runic objects which are here 
brought together. These figures are executed in 
chemitype, a process which, we believe, is un- 
known, or at least unused, in this country, but 
which combines the delicacy of metal-engraving 
with the facility of working wood-blocks in the 
text. We can bear personal testimony to the 
extreme truthfulness of the figures here pub- 
lished, having ourselves examined many of 
the original objects here figured. The materials 
brought under contribution are very various, 
and consequently offer a wide interest to the 
archeologist, consisting of standing stones, in- 
scribed rocks, wooden pillars, bundles of arrows, 
axes, knife handles, shield bosses, swords, sword 


the present ownership is unknown,—a beauti- 


_fully-ornamented Runic brooch, probably of 


hilts, sword-sheath clasps, spear heads, lids, | 


pigs of metal, planes, staves, amulets of bone, 


echinite, stone and bronze finger-rings, arm | 


or neck rings, diadem rings, brooches, caskets, 
combs, horns, bracteates, wooden coffins (the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert at Durham), Christian 
slab stones, Christian stone crosses, alms 
dishes, bells, fonts and rune clogs (stave alma- 
nacs). We are surprised, in the account of 
the last-mentioned objects, to find no notice of 
the Bologna almanac described by Dr. Frati, 
whose work we reviewed in connexion with 
that of Prof. Stephens. Neither do we find any 
notice of Lord Londesborough’s leaden book- 
cover, with its Runic and Anglo-Saxon inscrip- 
tions; nor of the curiously-ornamented Runic 
stone, found, some years ago, in digging the 
foundations of one of the gigantic warehouses 
near St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, described 
and figured by Prof. Westwood in the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute. 

The old Northern stones, and other Runic 
objects found in this country, are some of the 
most remarkable of the objects described by 
Prof. Stephens, who has not contented himself 
with reproducing the figures of several of them 
given by previous authors, but has had casts 


and photographs made of them expressly for | 
his work. We find here the Aldborough (York- | 
| eated by Sir Charles Lyell, Bart.,—‘On the Geo- 
'logy of the Country surrounding the Gulf of 


shire) circularinscription,—the Sandwich stones, 
now in the Canterbury Museum,—the hilt of 
an iron sword, with Runic inscription, found 


in 1849, at St. Andrews, Fife,—the Truro pig 


of tin, the Runic inscription much broken, at | 


Bakewell, Derbyshire,—the Lancaster cross,— | 
an ivory casket, supposed Northumbrian, in the | 


Ducal Museum, Brunswick,— A!lcfrith’s brooch, 


happy adaptation and combination? Are we not | described from Mr. Kemble’s MSS., but of which 





English make, found in Scania,—the Colling- 
ham cross, of the inscription of which a differ- 
ent reading is given from that of Mr. Haigh,—the 
Hartlepool crossed tombstones,—the Bewcastle 
cross,—the Ruthwell cross, of which a very long 
account is given, and on which the author has 
had the good fortune to find, as he asserts, in- 
scribed, on the top broken piece, the words 
CADMON M FAUcPO(Cadmon me made); iden- 
tifying the name of the maker of this wonder- 
ful stone with Bede’s Ceedmon, the first English 
poet, and prototype of Milton,—the Falstone 
(Northumberland) grave-stone,— the Alnmouth 
cross, belonging to the Duke of Northumber- 
land,—the ring of Athred,—the Dewsbury 
broken-cross stone,—the Runic stone in the 
Dover Museum,—the Hackness (Yorkshire) 
stone,—the Irton (Cumberland) cross,—the sin- 
gular Northumbrian casket, lately presented 
by Mr. Franks to the British Museum,—the 
Irish, or Northumbrian, casket, in the Copen- 
hagen Museum,—the Wycliffe (Northumber- 
land) stone,—the Monkwearmouth (Durham) 
stone,—the Coquet Island ring,—the Chertsey 
dish, — the Hoddam (Northumberland) and 
Leeds crosses,—the Bridekirk font,—and seve- 
ral rings, with Runic inscriptions, found in 
different parts of England. 

The account of the very numerous gold 
and silver bracteates, with Runic inscriptions, 
is also very detailed, and is beautifully illus- 
trated with figures printed in gold and silver. 
English archeologists are, therefore, under a 
deep debt of gratitude to Prof. Stephens for 
so elaborate an illustration of many of the most 
interesting of our early Art-treasures, which 
are here most worthily published, in a style 
which does equal honour to the author, the 
artists and the printers of the book, which 
fairly takes its stand with Mr. Stuart’s mag- 
nificent volumes above alluded to. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEoLocrcaL.—June 23.—Prof. T. H. Huxley, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. G. H. Wollaston, 
R. Pearce, R. Moreland, jun., J. N. Shoolbred, 
F. Gillman, and R. Abbay, were elected Fellows 
of the Society. The following communications were 
read :—‘On two New Species of Gyrodus,’ by Sir 
Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart.,—‘ Note on 
a very large Saurian Humerus from the Kimme- 
ridge Clay of the Dorset coast,’ by Mr. J. W. Hulke, 
—‘Note on some Fossil Remains of a Gavial-like 
Saurian from Kimmeridge Bay, establishing its 
Identity with Cuvier'’s ‘Deuxitme Gavial d’Hon- 
fleur’ and with Quenstedt’s Dakosaurus,’ by Mr. 
J. W. Hulke,—‘On the Geology of a Portion of 
Abyssinia,’ by Mr. W. T. Blanford,—‘On the 
Graphite of the Laurentian of Canada,’ by Prof. 
J. W. Dawson,—‘On the Correlation, Nature and 
Origin of the Drifts of North-west Lancashire and 
Part of Cumberland,’ by Mr. D. Mackintosh, — 
‘On the Connexion of the Geological Structure and 
Physical Features of the South-east of England 
with the Consumption Death-rate,’ by Mr. W. 
Whitaker,—‘ On the Volcanic Phenomena of Ha- 
waii,’ by the Rev. C. G. Williamson : communicated 
by Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart.,—‘ Notes on certain 
of the Intrusive Igneous Rocks of the Lake Dis- 
trict,’ by Dr. H. A. Nicholson,—‘On the Fossil 
Myriopods of the Coal-formation of Nova Scotia 
and England,’ by Mr. S. H. Scudder: communi- 


Cambay,’ by Mr. A. Rogers,—‘On a new Acro- 


at Gilton, Kent,—the bronze finger-ring, found, | dont Saurian from the Lower Chalk,’ by Mr. J, 


W. Mason,—and ‘ Rodentia of the Somerset Caves,’ 
by Mr. W. A. Sanford. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL InstitTuTE.—July 2.— Lord 
Talbot de Malahide in the chair.—The Rev. G. 
Chester made some remarks upon two cases of 
shell and other implements from the West India 
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Islands, which he exhibited, together with a paint- 
ing and Roman bust obtained in Italy.— General 
Lefroy commented on a photograph from a fresco 
at Lacerto, which he exhibited. It represented a 
siege in the year 1343, in which hand-guns were 
used on both sides; while in the foreground a bom- 
bard of ten or twelve inches calibre was directed 
against a castle. The painting had been brought 
to notice by Capt. Angelucci, a Piedmontese officer, 
who had published a valuable volume of ‘ Monu- 
menti Inediti’ relating to fire-arms.—Lord Talbot 
gave an account of his examination of some Mega- 
lithic antiquities in France and Spain. Before con- 
cluding, he spoke of the Roman remains in Spain, 
of the museums there, and of the progress of archze- 
ological research in the country.—Mr. G. Bohn 
directed notice to six pictures of sacred subjects, 
by Masaccio and other early masters, exhibited by 
him.—Mr. Oldfield gave an ‘ Account of the Pre- 
sent Condition of the Monument of Henry the 
Seventh in Westminster Abbey, and Remarks on 
the Operations now in progress upon it.’ Com- 
mencing with some general remarks upon the 
royal monuments in the Abbey, and especially in 
reference to the tomb of Margaret Beaufort, Mr. 
Oldfield spoke of its disfigured condition by dirt 
and neglect till very recently. Giving an historical 
summary relating to the Beaufort monument, he 
described it as it left the hands of Torregiano. The 
murky atmosphere of London had completely bidden 
the gold emblazonment of the copper figure. Gold, 
it was well known, had no patina, and should 
always be bright. The figure had simply been 
brought back to the appearance it was always in- 
tended to have, and some necessary repairs had 
been done with great caution. Mr. Oldfield then 
spoke of the details of the work of Henry the 
Seventh’s tomb, and of the ill effects of the use of 
so corroding a metal as iron in the ties and bonds 
of the structure. Much of the work was split and 
otherwise injured by this cause. Copper would be 
substituted for iron in such cases, and the decay 
of the work arrested. Great caution had been used 
in all that was done, and would be in what was 
intended to be done. The Dean of Westminster 
thought the result quite justified the operations 
upon the tomb of Margaret Beaufort. Great care 
had been taken, and many beauties in a fine work 
of art had been displayed for the first time to the 
present generation. It was consoling to have the 
support of Her Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works sharing the responsibility of these 
proceedings with him. The two duties of showing 
and preserving the monuments were difficult to 
combine.—The Very Rev. Canon Rock gave some 
‘Observations on Ecclesiastical Symbolism exem- 
plified in an Orphirey of English Needlework lately 
exhibited by Miss Maitland.’ This fine piece of 
embroidery was the earliest “Jesse” tree he had 
seen, and was full of most curious symbolism from 
beginning to end. It was as early as the reign of 
Henry the Third or Edward the First.—Mr. Hen- 
derson exhibited nine fine specimens of “‘ Rhodian”™ 
ware; and Mr. Mackeson sent a Chinese seal of 
red cornelian that had been found at Hythe. 


Entomotocicat.—Mr. F. Smith, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. A. Miiller was elected a Member.— 
Mr. C. Barclay gave an account of the damage 
done to the sugar plantations in Mauritius by a 
species of Coccus,—Mr. J. Weir exhibited a gigan- 
tic tick found on a Greek tortoise, —The Chairman 
exhibited a living male of the field cricket, Acheta 
campestris; specimens of Pissodes notatus from 
Bournemouth; and a coloured drawing of the 
luminous larva, supposed to be a Pyrophorus, 
which was shown at the previous meeting, and 
which in the opinion of Dr. Candéze was clearly 
referable to the Elateride.—Mr. Pryer exhibited 
Eupithecia togata, captured this season.—The Hon. 
T. De Grey exhibited three specimens of Cosmo- 
pteryx orichalcea from Wicken Fen, Cambridge- 
shire ; and six of a moth bred in April from beech, 
which was held by Prof. Zeller to be a dark variety 
of Carpocapsa Juliana.—Mr. Wakefield stated the 
results of his collecting in New Zealand; but 
unfortunately the whole of his collection perished 
by the burning of the ship in which it was being 
brought to England.—The Secretary read a letter 








from Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide, giving an 
accuunt of the habits of Peragia tricolor.—The 
following papers were read: ‘Notes on Eastern 
Butterflies ’ (continuation), by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
—and ‘On the Australian Species of Tetracha,’ by 
Mr. E. Brown. 
MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Turs. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting and Lecture. 











FINE ARTS 
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Arms and Armour in Antiquity and the Middle | 
Ages; with a Descriptive Notice of Modern | 
Weapons. Translated from the French of 
M. P. Lacombe, with Additions. By Charles | 
Boutell. Illustrated. (Cassell, Petter &| 
Galpin.) 

Tue first thing we look for in a publication 
with Mr. Boutell’s name on its title-page is a 
good index. Many capital compilations by him 
have been meritoriously distinguished in this 
respect; as books of reference these have de- | 
served and their author has received the grati- 
tude of countless students, who readily found 
facts and illustrations such as might, if not so 
indexed, have cost hours of labour to discover. 
Accordingly we turned to the end of this 
nicely got-up volume with confident expectation 
of finding those friends in need, double, if not | 
triple, and analytical indexes. To our disap- 
pointment there is not even the pretence of one 
poor table of proper names, such as commonly 
does duty for an index in unscholarly or catch- 
penny books. At the beginning is a meagre 
table of contents, and an ample list of illustra- 
tions; the latter, of course, serves as an adver- | 
tisement. We should probably be unjust in| 
refusing credit to the translator for good inten- 
tions and a wish to continue wise practices. 
The defect of his present issue is the less toler- 
able, insomuch that the publishers got its text 
without paying for its primary production, and 
borrowed even the woodcuts from the French 
original. The cost of a good index would have 
been repaid shortly and continuously by the 
sale of the book; the cover is tasty, but not 
admirable; the expense of producing it would 
surely have paid for an index such as one of 
those which have enriched the author’s books 
on Heraldry and Monuments. This cover makes 
the book look well, and that may be enough for 
the publishers’ aim, if not for the buyers’ and 
for our purposes. 

The translator warily says that this issue 
comprises a version of M. Lacombe’s manual; 
it has received his own attention in parts of 
the subject which that writer’s notorious pre- 
dilections for classical and renaissance Art, or 
rather his neglect and ignorance of the inter- 
vening rmedizeval phase of design, had caused 
to be almost worthlessly treated in the French 
text. How M. Lacombe contrived to reconcile 
the logic of his taste in these matters of predi- 
lection is more than we can divine. As armour, 
weapons offensive and defensive, the produc- | 
tions of the renaissance period are simply | 
ridiculous; the manufacture by children of 
mud-pies and cakes is not more deceptive | 
than the caprices in armour with which the | 
artists (?) of Italy and France amused the | 
whims and flattered the vaingloriousness of | 
such champions as Francis the First and the | 
harmless Italians of his day. Don Quixote’s | 
helmet was a masterpiece of honesty and | 
trustworthiness to the baby’s toys of the re- | 
naissance warriors, which, generally speaking, | 
were as vicious in Art as they were worthless | 
in service. They are utterly opposed to the | 
true and beautiful armour of classic antiquity, | 
of which even the most ornate Roman speci- 
mens were always serviceable, and of which 


N° 2177, Juty 17,69 
also a Greek soldier’s costume of defence, even 
more than his arms of offence, was never 
unworthy of that noblest artistic inheritance of 
his people which caused all he wrought and 
almost all he thought to be instinct with beauty 
that is unchallengeable and pure, because it 
never fails in logic, and is ever obedient to the 
law of service, which in this matter is the law 
of honour. 

It is characteristic of renaissance armour 
of the costly sort that attractiveness and show 
in decoration, rather than grace of contour and 
elegance of outline, the noble qualities of the 
matter, should be found in all its examples; 


| common renaissance armour was clumsy and 


rude, less beautiful than common medieval 
armour. The former effect might have been 


| anticipated by those who know that the thing 


itself was an anachronism and a sham, and like 
all such failed in respect to true art. On the 
other hand the weapons of this period, such 
as rapiers, daggers and bucklers, the peculiar 
armour of the time, are often masterpieces of 
beauty and perfect in serviceableness; few 
weapons approach in grace the evil-looking, 
vindictive Italian rapier, that serpent among 
swords. It was as apt as it was beautiful, and 


| so serviceable against its like and the defen- 


sive garments of its day that probably nothing 
surpasses it in these qualities. Insomuch as it 
is serviceable, it is never merely ornate; the 
finest finishing of the shell or guard did but 
add serviceableness to the weapon it decorated. 
In short, the invention of gunpowder made 
armour vain, and in consequence changed the 
character of weapons from those which were 
fitted to break up plates or penetrate mail and 
cut or stun the wearers, to such as would by 
means of sharp points pierce woven garments 
and in skilled hands elude the bucklers and fenc- 
ing of antagonists. Ornate renaissance armour 
ought not to be included in a work on true 
weapons of offence and defence: the subject 
should be dealt with in treatises on bad art, and 
the examples relegated from Armories to the 
“cabinets of the curious.” 

Among the noblest specimens of defensive 
armour the world has known are the Assyrian 
helmets and swords, to which, we think, Mr. 
Boutell does scant justice. We find he says 
nothing of the arms and armour of that nation 
of magnificent soldiers, the Egyptians, although 
abundance of material exists for the subject ; 
and, if art has anything to do with his purpose 
in producing this book, it would be hard to find 
more elegant weapons than those which served 
the dwellers by the Nile: their bows—mighty 


_ bows they must have been ; their arrows, with 


heads of perfect grace; their javelins, which 
were models. Among the finest of martial sights 
must have been that of an Egyptian army on 
parade or marching. Their chariots, beautiful 
in themselves, nobly horsed and splendidly 
decorated; their plate armour, waving helmet- 
crests, and white robes with rich ornaments, 
must have made a whole which, combined 
artistically by means of that subtle sense of 
colour which distinguished Nilesmen in anti- 
quity, has had few rivals of the warlike sort. 
The Egyptians were not armour-wearers in 
the sense which is now commonly understood 
by that term among northern nations; they 
wore quilted dresses and coats of laminated or 
scale armour, not unlike that of the Japanese: 
but of a more manly sort than this, and far 
superior to it in colour. What these bows were 
the arrows and their heads attest no less power- 
fully than the bows themselves, which remain. 
Another race of charioteers were the Assyrians, 
a nation which was, for a while, more war- 
like than the Egyptians. The latter, however, 
we take, not excepting even the Romans, to 
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have been the most martial in antiquity. The 
treatment of Assyrian arms and armour, not- 
withstanding the vast mass of material which 
lies at hand in sculptures, carvings, relics and 
chasings, no less than the comparative novelty 
of the subject, offered small attractions to M. 
Lacombe or his translator and English improver. 
This is unsatisfactory on both the above-named 
accounts, as well as that which derives effect 
from the artistic merit of Assyrian armour. 
There is hardly a word about that tremendous 
weapon, the great Assyrian bow, of which it 
was written, “ Behold, I will break the bow of 
Elam—the chief of their might.” Again, “ And 
Elam bare the quiver, with chariots of men 
and horsemen, and Kir uncovered the shield.” 
What is said about the bow of Assyria is 
hard for us to accept in its obvious sense ; for 
Mr. Boutell and his authority write of these 
weapons as “small.” If by this we are intended 
to infer that they were weak, it is wrong ; neither 
was the bow less than between four and five 
feet in length. Of its power the student will 
not need more striking examples than those 
afforded by the sculptured representations of 
lion hunts, which were brought from Nimrid 
to the British Museum, and show the great 
beasts pierced through and through, through 
body or through head, transfixed by arrows 
shot from these potent weapons. 

It is surely a mistake to treat the weapons 
of savage tribes, their mere murder-tools, to 
any extent, while Egypt gets not a word, and 
Assyria not more than four pages. It was a 
mistake also to trust to mere chronology for 
the arrangement of materials and subjects in 
this book. Chronology is of little importance 
as a guide to knowledge of arms and armour; 
ethnology is the true science, and knowledge 
of the development of races the right guide for 
ordering the subject in hand. Why, then, does 
the chapter of Gallic weapons precede that 
which treats of Greek armour? The last-named 
section is more satisfactory than those which 
preceded, or should have preceded it; justice 
is, within the limits of a popular text, done to 
the transcendent merits of the subject ; neither 
is its ally, the armour of Etruria, neglected, 
than which not even that of Egypt is more 
fully illustrated by pictorial records. 

The best part of this book treats very fairly 
and fully of medieval weapons and defences; 
to this part of his original Mr. Boutell has 
added a chapter on English arms and armour. 
It is interesting to know what the French 
writer has to say about English weapons; on 
this account, and as a specimen of his style, 
we extract the following about late medieval 
swords :— 

“The sword is also seen to differ in a very 
decided manner from the corresponding weapon of 
the earlier ages, when, having been made to be 
used both for striking blows with the edge and 
thrusting with the point, it could scarcely be con- 
sidered really efficient for either purpose. Now, 
the sword, designed to be used only for delivering 
thrusts with the point, becomes a rapier, long and 
slight and sharply-pointed, and thoroughly efficient 
for the use assigned to it. This description, which 
is applicable to French swords, does not extend 
to the contemporaneous English weapons. In Eng- 
land, the earlier swords, even if they were not very 
perfectly adapted for thrusting, were perfect in the 
hands that then wielded them for striking blows; 
and, later, the English swords of the fourteenth 
century, and of the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century, while well qualified to inflict wounds with 
the point, were second to none in their efficiency 
for the delivery of genuine hard English blows 
with their edges.” 


The remarks which follow this apt passage, 
and treat of English and French armies as 
opposed at Crécy, are very interesting as coming 


from a Frenchman. They are fair and candid ; 
nor does the author forget to note the impor- 
tant effect on the issue of this combat which 
accrued on the failure of the Genoese cross- 
bowmen to keep the strings of their bows dry, 
in doing which the English archers had been 
successful. In fact the latter “kept their powder 
dry.” Differing from Mr. Boutell less than it 
might appear on looking at the section which 
is devoted to renaissance military freaks in 
armour, we regret he did not exclude the 
matter altogether. His book, in the medizval 
part of its subject especially, is not unwelcome, 
as a popular manual on the matter in question. 
The illustrations are sufficient for this purpose, 
although often rather small. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Tue Architectural Museum, in Bowling Street, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, will be opened on the 
21st inst., at eight o’clock in the evening. An hour 
later addresses will be delivered to an expected 
assembly of architects and students. Subscriptions 
in aid of the objects of the museum are wanted. 

At Messrs. Colnaghi’s may be seen some draw- 
ings of landscapes by Mr. Henry Wallis, the 
qualities of which will amply reward a visit of 
inspection. Their subjects are derived from Capri, 
a noteworthy specimen of the artist’s ability ; 
three from views on Dartmoor; also a large picture 
of a wood in Surrey. 

Many engravings and etchings, parts of the 
Slade bequest to the British Museum, have been 
arranged in frames in the King’s Library. A 
greater number will be added shortly, so that the 
public may gain an idea of the extent and value of 
the collection. 

A Parliamentary paper (House of Lords, No. 
181) has been published, which contains the 
Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Fine Arts Copyright Consolidation 
and Amendment Bill, No. 2, with the proceedings 
of the Committee. The Report is the briefest of its 
kind with which we are familiar ; thus: ‘‘ That 
the Committee have met, and considered the said 
Bill, and have made various amendments ; but it 
is their opinion that it is not expedient to proceed 
further with the Bill during the present session.” 
One of the principal amendments relates to the 
reception of impressions of engravings (this should 
be explained to mean woodcuts, lithographs, etch- 
ings, photographs, and other transcripts by all 
means from works of art in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture,) by the Print-Room, British 
Museum. 

The cupola of St. Peter's, Rome, needs repairs 
to its lead covering; the new material is to be 
partly gilt, as in the time of Sixtus the Fifth. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, on 
Saturday last, the following pictures by Hogarth, 
collected by the late H. R. Willett, Esq. : The 
Painter seated at his Easel, exhibited at Manches- 
ter, with the ‘Art Treasures,” at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and with the National Por- 
traits, 1867, 3781. (Agnew); Portrait of Mrs. 
Hogarth, half-length, exhibited ,with the above, 
3501. (same); Portrait of Jacobson, architect of 
the Foundling Hospital, half-length, from Watson 
Taylor's collection, 371. (Williams) ; Sigismunda, 
life-size, 31. (same) ; Portrait of Miss Woodley, 
from Benjamin West’s collection, 199/. (Agnew) ; 
a View of St. James’s Park, Rosamund’s Pond, 
exhibited with the “Art Treasures,” 147/., (Col- 
naghi); the Marriage 4X la Mode, six replicas of 
the pictures in the National Gallery, exhibited at 
Leeds, 2201. (Shelley); the ‘Beggars’ Opera,’ from 
Strawberry Hill, exhibited with the “ Art Trea- 
sures,” given by Hogarth to Horace Walpole, 841. 
(King); Hudibras vanquished by Trulla, 13 gs. 
(Shelley) ; Broughton, the Pugilist, small whole- 
length, exhibited with the National Portraits, 
1867, 751. (King); George the Second, Queen Caro- 
line, Frederick Prince of Wales, William Duke of 
Cumberland, the Princess of Hesse, engraved for 








Ryder’s ‘Graphic Illustration of Hogarth,’ 52/. 


(Ireland) ; Florizel and Perdita, exhibited with 
the “Art Treasures,” 85/. (Agnew).—Another 
property, G. Morland, a Landscape, with a Hunt- 
ing Party, 641. (Agnew). 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—_—— 


THE Oprra.—‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,’ in 
which Madame Patti was advertised to appear on 
the night that she sang at Marlborough House, 
but which was then at the last moment postponed, 
was at length given last Tuesday. The bright 
music, written by Donizetti for the Opéra Comique, 
is mere child’s-play to Madame Patti, whose only 
chance of exhibiting the higher qualities of her 
singing is in the plaintive melody, ‘ Convien partir.’ 
But in the capital scene in which Maria takes a 
music-lesson from the Marchioness, and bursts 
through the trammels of her old-fashioned song to 
revel in a torrent of scale- passages, Madame Patti's 
acting was as clever as her singing ; that is to say, 
it was refined comedy of the best school. The only 
blemish in her performance was the introduction 
of a silly valse by Prince Poniatowski, as a finale. 
‘La Fille du Régiment’ is not a masterpiece, but 
there is a certain homogeneousness about the music 
that makes the listener resent the interpolation of 
anything extraneous. Few as are the characters 
in Donizetti’s opéra comique, the cast was sadly 
indifferent. The lady who played the Marchioness 
is unfit for such a theatre as Covent Garden; 
Signor Corsi is a weak Zonio, and Signor Ciampi 
an obtrusive Sulpizio. Signor Li Calsi conducted, 
to the occasional discomfiture of the singers. 


French Puiays.—There is more genuine fun 
and there is less nastiness in ‘Orphée aux Enfers’ 
than in either of the Offenbachian pieces with 
which Mdlle. Schneider’s name is identified. If we 
except the cancan dance, the coarseness of which 
is half redeemed by the drollery of the idea that 
the Olympian deities seek relaxation in a Mabille 
where Pluto is master of the ceremonies, there is 
nothing in the piece to offend a laugh-loving audi- 
ence. The dialogue, generally smart and humorous, 
is healthily free from innuendoes more demoralizing 
than the coarsest vulgarity. Mdlle. Schneider, it 
is true, puts the utmost amount of suggestiveness 
into all her speeches, but she has not, in ‘ Orphée,’ 
the scope for the exercise of this peculiar talent 
afforded her in ‘La Grande Duchesse’ and ‘La 
Belle Héleue.’ The capital anacreontic ‘J’ai vu 
le dieu Bacchus,’ sung by Eurydice at the banquet 
of the gods, is rather too high for Mdlle. Schneider's 
limited voice; but she sings the rest of the music 
with skill. M. Dupuis is a highly-diverting Pluton ; 
and his picture of the shepherd Aristée, the dis- 
guised character in which the King of the “ Under- 
world ” first appears, is cleverly painted. M. Des- 
montsand M. Schey are amusing enough as Jupiter 
and John Styx; but the subordinate singers are 
scarcely up to their work. Nevertheless, the gene- 
ral performance, thanks to an efficient little or- 
chestra, is good enough for the music, which is too 
well known to call for any observations. ‘Orphée 
aux Enfers’ is assuredly the least objectionable of 
the musical pieces given at the St. James’s Theatre. 








HayMARKET.—Following the usage of past years, 
the Haymarket company has gone into the country, 
and the theatre has come, for a short summer 
season, under the management of Miss Amy 
Sedgwick. On Monday Miss Sedgwick made her 
first appearance in a comedy, by Mdlle. R. G. Le 
Thitre, entitled ‘ All for Money.’ In the case of a 
work of this class, written by a novice in dramatic 
art, and intended to serve a temporary purpose, & 
strict application of the laws of criticism is scarcely 
called fur. The merits of ‘ All for Money’ are a 
clear and healthy plot, and dialogue which is gene- 
rally natural and unforced; its defects, general 
crudeness, want of sequence, imperfect develop- 
ment of character and consequent improbability of 
action. A married couple live together a not very 
happy life; the husband immersed in politics and 
the wife engaged in the ordirary pursuits of a lady 
of wealth and fashion. The dishonesty of the lady’s 





father, who, to supply his losses in gambling specu- 
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lations, takes his son-in-law’s money, forges receipts, | 


and even steals jewels from a cabinet wherein they 
are locked, threatens further estrangement; but 
in the end proves a means of bringing about a 
perfect understanding. An old lover of the lady, 
returning from India, ventures, on the strength of 
favours once accorded him, to be unduly demon- 
strative. His insolence, however, is rebuked, and 
the conjugal heaven at the close of the piece is 
cloudless. The father, whose proceedings are so 
objectionable, finds a rich and elderly wife, whose 
fortune enables him to repay the money he has 
stolen, while her temper seems likely to supply 
a penance almost adequate to the offences he has 
committed. As all the scenes affect directly or 
indirectly the fortunes of Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, 
there is a sort of connexion between them. They 
are, however, very disjointed ; and the changes of 
motive and purpose on the part of the various 
characters are so abrupt as to become ludicrous. 
An enunciation by one of the dramatis persone of 
views of any kind is the certain prelude to their 
renunciation, and an avowal of preference for one 
line of action implies that another, quite different, 
will be adopted. Miss Sedgwick played Mrs. Mor- 
timer, the heroine, with briskness and animal 
spirits, but her transitions from sadness to mirth 
were inartistically abrupt. Mr. Irving was got up 
to look twenty years younger than the part he 
assumed to play. Mrs. Stephens was very clever 
as a rich and over-amorous old lady. Other parts 
were sustained by Mr. Jordan and Mr. G. Murray. 
The one-act drama of ‘The Old Guard’ was the 
lever du rideau, and introduced to London boards 
Mr. Sol. Smith, an American actor of some ability. 


ADELPHI.—‘ The Willow Copse,’ one of the old- 
fashioned and once famous “ Adelphi dramas,” 
has been revived at this house, with Mr. Webster 
in his original character of Luke Fielding. The 
main story of the play is domestic, describing the 
seduction of Rose Fielding, and the shame and 
ultimate madness of her father. But connected 
with it is an eminently melo-dramatic underplot, 
introducing a baronet who has committed a crime, 
and is consequently preyed upon by a ruffian who 
has mastered his secret, and dealing with suppressed 
wills, burglaries and other similar matters. Mr. 
Webster’s acting as the farmer is very fine. The 
agony of shame of the man whose honour is his 
only possession was admirably assumed; and the 
approach of madness was indicated by masterly 
touches. Mrs. Mellon resumed her original cha- 
racter of Meg; Mr. Belmore played Augustus de 
Rosherville, a part not altogether suited to him. 
The general cast was far from satisfactory. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

As usual, too much is crowded into the last 
weeks of the operatic season. On Tuesday last ‘ La 
Figlia’ was performed for the first and only time, 
and on Wednesday next Madame Patti is to make 
a début in ‘ Rigoletto,’ an opera that cannot be 
repeated. To-night ‘Le Prophéte ’ is to be brought 


out for the last appearance of Signor Mongini, | 


Malle. Tietjens being the Fides. The season is 
advertised to close this day week. 

Miss Neilson has accepted an engagement at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and will appear in the new 
drama by Mr. Dion Boucicault, to be produced on 
the 31st inst. 

A new drama by Mr. Arthur aBeckett is, we 
are informed, in preparation at the Queen’s 
Theatre. 

A new farce, entitled ‘The Greenwich Pen- 
sioner,’ will be brought out at the Adelphi on 
Wednesday next. 

Sea-sickness does not seem particularly suscep- 
tible of dramatic treatment. Its manifestations, 
however, supply the comic interest of Mr. Hay’s 
new farce at the Strand, ‘The Chops of the 
Channel.’ The intrigue is conducted in the inter- 
vals between spasms of sickness, and the humour 
depends upon the fun to be extracted by the 
passengers from the doleful situation in which they 
are placed. 

Mr. Fechter has been playing Hamlet during 
the week at the Surrey Theatre, and has been 


| the Viceroy took the will for the deed. 


| Madame Carvalho is to resume the character of 


| thing more worthy than the Overture to ‘Tann- 


supported by Miss C. Leclercq as Ophelia.—At the 
Standard Mr. Sothern has been succeeded by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who has appeared on four nights in 
the week as Henry Bertram, in the old opera of 
‘Guy Mannering.’ On Tuesday and Friday Mr. H. 
Sinclair played Macbeth, and Madame Fanny Hud- 
dart doubled the characters of Lady Macbeth 
and Hecate.—The Royal Alfred Theatre opened 
on Saturday, under new management, with ‘The 
Rising of the Tide,’ a drama the title of which 
resembles suspiciously that of Mr. Burnand’s piece, 
now being performed at the Queen’s. 

A new comedy, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, will 
forthwith be produced at the Gaiety. Mr. John | 
Clayton will make his reappearance in this piece. 

The monster musical festival in Boston seems 
to have proved a success, As far as numbers are 
concerned, it has dwarfed all our celebrations into 
nothingness, The Americans, having once made | 
up their minds to beat us, spared no pains to 
compass their object. Full details of the means 
employed may be found in a long letter which 
appeared in the Times of Wednesday last; but as 
the length of the tables provided for the reporters 
and the quantity of wood employed in the building 
are not matters of general interest, we forbear to 
quote largely. Some statistics, however, are worth 
noting. The building erected for the occasion, and 
called the Colosseum, was 500 ft. by 300 ft., and 
covered the whole of St. James’s Park. New streets 
and extra railroad-tracks were laid down to facili- 
tate communication. The decorations of the hall, 
which was 100 ft. high, included medallion portraits, 
9 ft. in height, of Mozart, Rossini, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert—and Balfe(!). 
The chorus numbered 10,371, while the orchestra 
consisted of 1,094 performers ; so that more than 
11,000 executants were employed. There was a 
*‘chorus,”’ to quote the American correspondent’s 
ipsissima verba, of anvils, ‘‘ operated”’ by the fire- 
men of Boston; and the conductor worked from 
his desk a peal of bells and a ‘ park of artillery.” 
Luther’s ‘Eine feste Burg,’ the ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner,’ and the ‘‘ Anvil” chorus from ‘Il Trova- 
tore,’ appear to have been the ‘‘hits” of the fes- 
tival. Madame Parepa-Rosa had the gratification 
of singing the solo in Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria’ to 
an obbligato accompaniment of 200 violins. The 
building was each day filled with audiences of 
fifty and sixty thousand persons. Mr. Gilmore, 
the projector of the enterprise, must have worked 
hard to obtain such results ; and it is possible that 
the festival may do good in stimulating some taste 
for music in the outlying districts of the great 
American continent. But could not such vast 
materials have been brought to bear upon some- 





hiiuser’ and a paltry chorus from ‘Il Trovatore’? 
The Viceroy of Egypt will be wearied long before 
he gets home of our western manner of showing | 
him civility. He was invited to look at fireworks | 
at the Crystal Palace on one of the coldest even- | 
ings of an unusually cold season. No sooner had 
he reached Brussels than he was compelled to 
listen to ‘Il Trovatore.” Some of the principal | 
singers were sent expressly from Paris, but the 
chorus was got together in a hurry, and the result 
was far from satisfactory. It is to be hoped that 





After ‘ Armida’ and ‘ La Favorita,’ ‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro’ is to be revived at the Grand Opéra. | 


Cherubino, which she used to sustain at the Théatre 
Lyrique, and M. Faure is to be the Almaviva, a 
part that should suit him far better than Figaro, 
the réle that fell to his share when he played in 
the opera at Covent Garden, M. Saint Léon is to 
‘invent ” the grand ballet, without which not even 
Mozart would be acceptable to the habitués of the 
Rue Lepelletier. 

‘La Petite Fadette’ is being actively rehearsed 
at the Opéra Comique, and it will probably be pro- 
duced towards the end of next month. The cast of 
M. Auber’s new opera, ‘Réve d’ Amour,’ is defini- | 
tively settled. A Mdlle. Fogliari, who has just 
made a début in ‘Le Pré aux Clercs,’ is well 
spoken of. 

The company of the Bovuffes Parisiens are now 





playing at Baden, where M, Offenbach is going to 


| bring out his new operetta, ‘La Princesse de 


Trébisonde.’ 

There is some idea of bringing out Mr. Balfe’s 
‘Bohemian Girl’ at the ThéAtre Lyrique, with 
Malle. Marie Roze as the heroine. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is preparing for the 
Ambigu-Comique a version of his romance, 
‘Joseph Balsamo.’ It will probably be produced 
after the ‘ Couteaux d’Or,’ the rehearsal of which 
has by this time commenced. 

A not very successful experiment has been made 
at the Chatelet, where a number of actors, having 
obtained the use of the theatre, brought out, at 
their own risk, a drama by MM. Brisebarre and 
Nus. ‘ Botany Bay,’ the piece selected, has long 
been published, but has not hitherto been brought 
upon the stage. It is one of the plays upon convict 


| life, included in ‘Les Drames de la Vie,’ a work 


in two volumes, which has already supplied the 


| Stage with more than one drama, the most cele- 


brated of them being ‘ Leonard’ (‘The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man’). ‘ Botany Bay’ tells an old story of 
a man unjustly accused of crime. Its hero is charged 
with a robbery he has not committed, is found 
guilty, and sent to the once celebrated spot which 
supplies its title to the piece. ‘ Botany Bay’ is 
very extravagant in incident; and the improba- 
bility of its story is enhanced to English readers 
by the fact that the various characters are repre- 
sented as Englishmen. The hero is a man named 
Love; his arch-enemy is entitled Rob-Nick; and 
the other characters bear such names as Mac- 
Daniel, Mrs. Punch and the like. The experiment 
has resulted in failure. 

M. Ravel is playing at the Gymnase in a new 
one-act comedy, written expressly for him, by 
MM. Siraudinand Thierry, and entitled, ‘L’Homme 
aux Soixante-seize Femmes.’ The title is something 
of a misnomer, as the number of seventy-six 
indicates the women by whom M. Mascaret has 
been rejected, and not those he espouses. 

The Déjazet has been let temporarily to M. 
Bienvenu. ‘Les Conteurs d’Histoires,’ the new 
drama with which it opened, was mercilessly 
damned, 

Among the company engaged at the Ch&telet 
is Mdlle. Carmen, a young South-American actress, 
of whom report speaks well. 

The Théatre des Folies Dramatiques has been 
put under interdict by the Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques. Pieces by members of the society 
can accordingly no longer be played in the 
theatre. As every French dramatist of reputation 
belongs to the association, the effect of the inter- 
dict is to bring speedily to terms any recalcitrant 
director, or to drive him from management. The 
penalty was enforced in this instance on account of 
the manager, M. Moreau-Sainti, having appro- 
priated a larger share of the receipts than is 
allowed by the provisions of the society. M. 
Moreau-Sainti has appealed against the decision, 
and claims 100,000 francs damages from the 


| committee. 


In the list of Parisian dramatists appears the 
name of M. Hostein, formerly manager of the 
Chitelet, who has recently been declared bankrupt. 
A trial, to which the bankruptcy has led, shows 
on what terms managers may obtain the credit of 
authorship. M. Hostein was announced as joint 
author, with MM. Labiche and Delacour, of the 
‘Clefdes Songes,’aspectacle, intended for production 
at the Chatelet. M. Hostein’s part in the work is 
proved by the decision of the President of the Tr’ 
bunal Civil de la Seine. This is to the effect that 
the piece must be surrendered to MM. Labiche 
and Delacour, its sole authors and proprietors. By 
a provision of the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques 
dramatists are not allowed to take the director of 
a theatre as collaborateur without a special per- 
mission. 

M. Daiglemont, formerly manager of the Théatre 
Beaumarchais and previously of the Odéon, has 
now taken the Théatre Molitre. 

M. Monnier, whose death was announced in a 
recent number of the Atheneum, has left behind 
him several works ready for performance. Among 
the more important are ‘Les Brigands’ (of which 
M. Paul Féval is joint author), ‘La Seconde 
Manitre,’ written for the Gymnase,. a fairy 
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spectacle on the subject of Puss in Boots for the 
Chatelet, and a drama of the ‘Trois Mousque- 
taires’ class, written in conjunction with M. Ponson 
du Terrail. 

The death is announced of Madame Bressant of 
the Variétés, formerly Mdlle. Dupont. 

A committee has been formed in Antwerp, the 
birthplace of Grisar, for the purpose of having a 
statue erected to the memory of the composer in | 
the theatre of his native city. 

M. Nicolo Lablache is the new director of the 


Cairo Theatre. 








MISCELLANEA | 
Dante Alighieri and the Prime Minister.—It is | 
gratifying to see Mr. Gladstone follow in the track 
of Dante Allighieri, though, perhaps, he may not | 
be fully aware of the fact. That the gods of High 
Olympus are, as your reviewer of Mr. Gladstone’s | 
work states, ‘‘ mysterious yet comprehensible sym- | 
bols of truth and reality,” was the conviction of | 
Dante, as also that under the so-called fables of 
the ancients, historical and philosophical truths lay 
concealed. It was this conviction which led him 
in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to introduce passages 
and illustrations from these sources with as much 
apparent gravity and earnestness as he did from 
the Hebrew and Christian scriptures: a practice 
that has often been a source of some misgiving to | 
pious students not so far advanced in classical cul- 
ture as himself, and may have helped to give rise | 
to the erroneous notion that Dante was not a sin- | 
cere Christian, nor an orthodox believer. Boccaccio, 
in his life of Dante, expressly relates that, having 
applied his acute intellect to study the admirable | 
artifices of the poets, and, in a short time, finding 
them not to be merely fabulous, as it is said, made 
himself familiar with them all, and especially with 
the most famous. And knowing that these poetic 
fictions are not mere vain and silly fables, as many 
affirm, but that, under their sweet exterior, histo- 
rical and philosophical truths lie concealed, in order | 
that he might have a complete knowledge of them, 
with an equable distribution of his time, he gave 
himself to the study of both. In helping to brush 
away tbe clouds of ignorance which have so long 
obscured the wisdom of the ancients, and in seeking 
to set Zeus before the public gaze in unveiled ma- 
jesty, Mr. Gladstone has rendered a service also 
to the memory of Dante, in placing before us in a 
stronger light the colossal figure of the great Chris- 
tian poet, which, like that of the “gran veglio” in 
the cavern in Crete, grows greater and brighter 
with the course of ages. H. C. B. 


Silly.—This word is simply the German selig, 
of which the meaning is blessed, but which, like 
its English synonym, is frequently used per anti- 
phrasin, either ironically or euphemistically. Du 
seliger Narr is equivalent to the English, ‘‘ You 
blessed fool! ’—i.e. ‘‘ You silly fool!” That silly 
should have altogether lost the original meaning 
of the German selig is an instance of the change of 
signification a word may undergo in passing out of 
one language into another. It is the same with our 
lusty, which is the German Justig. The proverb 
‘* Laugh and grow fat” shows how the one has be- 
come the other. The French loustic, whois a lustiger 
Kerl on the stage, is a different application of the 
sameterm. So jolly from joli, petty from petit, and 
pretty from prédchtig,—which last expression calls | 
for a few remarks. The root is Pracht, meaning 
“pomp, state, splendour ”’: consequently, préchtig, 
as applied to an object of sight, is equivalent to 
our ‘‘splendid, magnificent, grand.” Now, there 
is a story of a German who visited the Falls of 
Niagara, and after gazing at the sight for some 
time in silent admiration, exclaimed “It is pretty!” 
For this he got well laughed at ; yet he was merely 
using the word in its original sense. And the | 
likelihood of this apparently absurd story may be | 
shown by a similar instance—indeed, one out of 
many,—in the case of my worthy friend Dr. Krapf. | 
When relating, in page 357 of ‘Journals of the | 
Revd. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf’ (1843), how | 
he “pitched his tent near the stronghold of | 
Magdala,”’ he says, “‘ We had a pretty view of the 
course of the river Bashilo to the Mount Samada, | 


| turning to the east at prayers when persons and 
| The only instance of the use of the word in Eng- 


| at Yarmouth, Suffolk; and here it may be trans- 


in the north-east of Godjam. The high mountains 
of Begemeder were also presented to our view, and 
Debra Tabor, the capital of Ras Ali, was pointed 
out.” But, as Samada is distant from Magdala 
more than eighty miles as the crow flies, a view 
embracing such an extensive prospect cannot be 
“ pretty ” in our sense of the word, but, like that 
of Niagara, must be “ magnificent,”—as, in fact, 
there are now plenty of eye-witnesses to certify. 
Ofall such perversions, the most curious and signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is that of blide und biegsam, mean- 
ing ‘bashful and pliant,” into blithe and buxom! | 
To revert to silly; this is, I repeat, the German 
selig, meaning “blessed.” Used at first antiphras- 
tically in a bad sense, it has in English acquired 
this meaning absolutely. It affords an apt illus- 
tration of my argument in the Atheneum of June 26, | 
respecting the Hebrew nayin (to’ebah), which, | 
signifying originally ‘an object of respect or | 
reverence,” came to mean “an abomination.” 
CHARLES BEKE. | 


Durst.—This is said to be one of the only two 
perfects in s¢ in English, must being the other; but 
the Gothic verb dawrs-an, seen in its derivative | 
ga-daurs-an, shows that the s is radical, and not 
part of the inflexion. Durst is, in fact, the Gothic 
perfect daursta. ‘‘Must” is more difficult, as 
though the Gothic perfect is mosta, I must, I could, 
yet the conjectural infinitive is mot-an, identical | 
with the Anglo-Saxon verb; but the German | 
miissen tends to show that in must the s is 
radical too. 








Thames.—In Athen. No. 2166, your Correspon- 
dent, “ Dickey Sam,” says Thames, or Thamesis, 
“‘ giving the vowels the short sound, appears to 
distinguish that part of the Ox-stream which falls 
into the sea, Tamh being Erse for ocean,” but as | 
the upper and lower streams both fall into the | 
ocean this does not seem satisfactory. Now, in 
Erse the word Tamh also means still, quiet, smooth, | 
and the Thames formerly flowed over a vast extent | 
of marshes, where it must have been shallow and 


| placid enough to deserve the name of s¢i/l or quiet 


stream. I do not agree with the change from /sis 
to Eseas. The wild cattle were not a local pecu- 
liarity.—“‘ A. H.” in Athen. No. 2170, p. 742, says | 
“the ¢ in Chaucer’s Cantebrigge may be derived 

from the word Granta.” How could this happen? 

The ¢, or rather the te, was derived from another | 
word long before Chaucer's time. The Celts 

called Kent Cen, or Cean-tir (Latinized Can-ti-um); | 
from Cen-tir we have Cen-tir-bury (Canterbury), | 
Cantebricg, Cevante-vic (Etaples) and_ similar | 
names. Cean-tir meaning Head-Land. We have | 
also Exeter (Uisc-y-tir = Water- Zand) as an- 

other instance, a name perhaps applied at first 

to the whole district from sea to sea, Damnonii | 
being the name of a sept. Names having Ken 
or Cam as a prefix are to be found all through 
South Britain from east to west, and across the 
Channel, and seem to me to mark the footsteps of 
some mountain race from the south as much as 
local peculiarities; from this I think explanations 
of such names on a mere local hypothesis may not 
always appear satisfactory.—In No. 2167, p. 647, 
of the Atheneum, Mr. Kinahan translates Yar 
Connaught as West Connaught: this may do as 
far as that locality is concerned, and Mr. Kinahan 
no doubt knows the true meaning of the word, 
but as Celtic names are not generally understood 
in England, it may be worth noting that Yar or 
Jar means after, behind. O’Brien says it came to 
signify west in relation to the ancient custom of 


objects behind the worshipper would be to the west. 
land I can call to mind is in the name of the Yare 


lated in both senses—the river runs behind and west 
of the spit on which the town is built; the name is 
now spelt with a final ¢, and in old charters the 
town is called Jernemutha. Thismay be a paraphrase 
of Jar-n’-ei = Behind the island. Local tradition 
says the spit once formed an island. B. L. 
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* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


“The present work, although 
it cannot lay claim to the same 
nobility of purpose as ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will 
do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher 
ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The au- 

horess enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of 
character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now 


the Author of 
(This day. 


we are accustomed to admire in 
the sweet pone of Washington 
Irving....We rarely get hold of 
so sensible and well-written a 
work, and might fill our columns 
wit ‘om these 
pages; but as that would not 
after all give any correct notion 
of the work in its entirety, 
we can only commend it to all 
who are capable of appreciating 
a thoughtful work where ex- 
citing interest is made subser- 


| style, at a popular price ; printed at the Chiswick Press, o' 


passed away, or existing onlyin vient to solid reasoning, and 
scattered situations ; and her where omy chapter yields 
language, picturesque and terse, something that may teach as 
hasallthat namelesscharm that well as amuse.”— Examiner. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES of the BAYARD SERIES, each 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTABEL; and the LYRICAL and 
IMAGINATIVE POEMS of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. Arranged and introduced by ALGERNON C. 
SWINBURNE. 

RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, 
and the LETTER toa FRIEND. By Sir THOS. BROWNE, 
Knight. With Introduction and Notes by J. W. WILLIS 
BUND, M.A. LL.B. 


*,* The BAYARD SERIES comprises Works that may be 
termed Pleasure Books of Literature, produced in the —- 
n tone 
ee: bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head- 

ands and registers. 

Volumes now ready, each complete in itself, price Half-a-Crown. 
STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS the KING. 
The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
DALLAH. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
-TALK of NAPOLEON. 
EK. By William Beckford. 
SELAS. By Dr. Johnson. 
The KING and the COMMONS. By Prof. Morley. 
WORDS of WELLINGTON. 
HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE. 
BUCHANAN’S BALLADS. 
COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. 
*,* 12 of these Volumes supplied in a handsome Case for 31s. 6d. 


The ABBEY and PALACE of WEST- 
MINSTER, with 40 National Photographs. By JOHN 
HARRINGTON. Royal 4to. morocco extra, 51. 58. 

OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. 
Two Years of Travel by CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
8vo. with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edi- 
tion of Mr. Dana’s Narrative extended. With Notes and Re- 
visions. Copyright Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life 
in Newfoundland. By Lieut.-Col. M°CREA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. 


Feap. 8vo. with an Illustration by John Brett, engraved by 


J. D. Cooper, 68. 
LECTURES and , SPEECHES by Elihu 
Sir J. D. COLERIDGE on CONVENTS: 





BURRITT. Feap. 8vo. 

the Speeches of H.M.’s Soli . all that 
may be considered of importance in the lengthened Examina- 
tion of Witnesses in the Case of Saurin v. Starr. 8vo. 5a. 


The SHAKSPERIAN TREASURY of 
WISDOMand KNOWLEDGE. By CHARLES W. STEARNS, 
M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, King of the Bel- 


gians. With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events 
and Persons from Authentic and Unpublished Documents. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 288. 


AUDUBON’S LIFE and ADVENTURES. 
aie” BUCHANAN. Second ae 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In a 
Poem, by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 16mo. cloth, forming the 
Mew Volume of “ Low’s Cheap Copyright Series of American 
Tooks,” thoroughly good Editions, which, whilst combining 
every advantage that can be secured by the work- 
inanship at the lowest possibes rate, possess an additional 
claim on the reading public by providing for the remune- 
ration of the American Author and the legal protection of 
the English Publisher. Cloth flexible, price 2s. 


A CATALOGUE of a SELECTION of 
WORKS in the French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
other Languages that Messrs. LOW & CO. keep in Stock, to 
which is added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the 
use of English Students in Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Chinese, 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Icelandic, 
Italian, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, 
Swedish, Syriac, &. which they will have pleasure in for- 
warding, post free, on receipt of Address with stamp. 


LOW’S MONTHLY BULLETIN of AME- 
RICAN and FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, forwarded regu- 
larly. Subscription 2s. 6d. per annum. 


New and Cheaper Edition of ‘A MERE 
STORY.’ By the Author of ‘ Lady Grace,’ ‘ Twice Lost,’ &c. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece by a 7) - ALL, 

% is 


68. lay. 
EDELWEISS: a Story of Swiss Life. By 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. c 


ap. 8vo. 58. 
The STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 2 vols. feap. 78. 


The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and Other 


Stories. By ROBERT BLACK, M. 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 
COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
en 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lixpiry in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists’ 
‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as ci t have d ded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope dered more Pp ive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 








Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physio'ogy, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage. 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 








HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE. rae. ALPHONS DURR, of Lerrzie, 
gs to announce that he has made acres 1 ge ‘for a weekly 
su Soly of THE ATHENXZUM JOUR The Subscription 
will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers ia six months; and 

6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on "Thursda 


| Orders to be sent direct to ALpnons Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 
| 


A DAMS | & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 

4 MENTS in all the London, Country, 

Newspapers and Periodicals. | 
* Terms for transacting ‘business, and Lists of London Papers, ‘S 

to * 3 had on application to 

Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 











*,* German Advertisements for the Atnexzum Journal also 
received by ALpHons Dire, as above. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
£ Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round | 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 

Apams & Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.C. 


\' IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RCHESTRA (The): 





THE CARLYLE and EMERSON ASSO- 
CIATION, an organized body, with Members in all parts of 
the country, to comprise all coinciders with the great leaders of 
modern thought, established to disseminate their principles and 
ideas, and to pioneer the path of progress they have traced. Every 
admirer of Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, &c., is earnestl 
engaged, whatever his position, to te in ‘the 
Prospectus on application. hide, by letter, Secretary, 4, ‘Ave 
Maria-lane. 


The JULY Number of THE IDEALIST, the 
Society’s Organ, is now ready, price 6d. 
E. Marlborough & Co. 

















On the Ist of July appeared, 
OW-A-DAYS: a Monthly Magazine, bog 


will comprise = two Magazines hitherto known 
WOMAN’S WORLD and KETTLEDRUM, with the addition 
of a Chronicle of all Matters affecting the Interests and Educa- 
| tion of Women both in England and on the Continent. Price 1s. 


Journal of Music and 








the Drama. Published every Friday. Price Threepence.— Contents for July 
Advertisements to be sent to | Luey Ferrars, by Miss Smedley — Edueation at Home and 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. Abroad, by Mrs. Josephine Butler] Hours with Foreign Romance- 
Writers—Wild Flowers, by Mrs. Bayle Bernard—‘“‘To the Rescue,” 


by Mrs. Archer—Employment of Women, by Jessie Boucherett— 
The Half-Brothers, by Charlton renhe a 
Holt—Woolner, Poet and Sculptor, . W.—By the Wayside, 
by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth—Special ce 2g &e. 

_ 4, Essex-street, Strand. 


JOPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. Jvuty. 
2s.6d. Illustrated. Rev. T. Hincks on Sertularian Zoo- 
phytes—Dr. Ogle on Fertilization of oda § Proctor on 
Saturn in July, 1869—Mr. Galton on Sea Squirts—Prof. Hunt on 
Hydrogenium—Dr. Richardson rr armcine Mortis. With careful 
Summary in every branch of Se 
Lon don: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


ARDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP, “for 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
| JULY, price 4d., Illustrated, contains too large a mass of 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, interesting information for description = advertisement. All 


. lovers of gs a History should buy a ¢ 
In crown &vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, ondon: Robert Hardwicke, 192, » Piccadilly. 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE N ICROSCOPY. — Rev. J. B. Reade’s 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by a and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be sen 
Apams & Ra $9, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 

TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 

all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign Newspapers and 
Periodicals. Terms on application to 


Kate’s Voyage, by Robert 











New 


GEOMETRY, h EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and | 1 Diatom Prism—Mr. Lowne on the Rectal Papillz of Blow- 
SUPPLE MENTARY. PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted fly—Mr. Wenham on Leg og ey other interesting 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self- oc Articles; with complete I and Foreign Summary of the 

W. D. COOLEY, Front. - MON Ly. MTCROSCOPI ‘AL JOURNAL, for 
a 1s. 


By 
Author of the * Histoty of Maritime a Inland Discovery,’ 
‘The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 

“This is the best edition of the Seacane “which has yet 
appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic — for words, 
the author has both shortened and simplified the reasoning.” 

Atheneum. 


Lo don: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, | 8yo. “price 2s. ss. Entirely New and Complete 
Syste! 


NIVERSAL LINE-W RI TINGandSTENO- 
: FENG RS ae on the Basis of *‘ Visible Speech.” By 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. A. MELVILLE BEL 


Simpkin, acest & Co., and all Booksellers. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO.|____*""? ee ERE 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended othe 4 Slements,’ for the TONEBEACH: a Tale. By Ss. ©. A. 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, | This New Novel is now ready at all the a Crown 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it | 8vo. cloth boards, 68. 
by new Diagrams. Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 
“The propositions are demonstrated, in most nstances, in the 
plainest oat neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim, TEMPLEMAN’S COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
what it professes, to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.” Feap. 8vo. 372 pp. complete, price 1s. 6d. paper cover, 
Scholastic Journal. 


111. WILLIAM HAZLITT’S CHARACTER of 
New Edition—Feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 
(HoOLEY’s S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the Also, uniform, 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuucia- | WILLIAM HAZLITT’S TABLE- TALK. 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. | 2 vols. complete, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. London: Templeman, 36, Great Portland-street, W. 











1 vol. 


[Ready. 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE—Sketches of Sport and Natural 


History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. By Capt. CAMPBELL HARDY, R.A. With 
Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 18s. [Ready. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE, in the Isthmus of Panama, 


Central America, and the Mosquito Country. By Captain BEDFORD PIM, R.N. F.R.G.S. &c., and Dr. 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S, F.R.G.S, &c. With Plates and Maps. 1 vol. demy S8vo. 18s. [Ready. 


SONGS and VERSES. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 


crown S8vo. 





NEW NOVELS. 
EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL—WRECKED in PORT. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 


[Now ready. 
The 0. V. H.; or, HOW MR. BLAKE BECAME an M_F.H. 
By WAT BRADWOOD. 3 vols. crown Svo. [Ready. 


MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 3 vols. cr. 8vo 
LIZA. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from the Russian by 


. R. 8S. RALSTON, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
CHaPMaN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Preparing for publication, 
PENSER’S FAERY QUEENE, Book I., 
Canto II. With Notes by JAMES SCOTSON, formerly 
Lecturer on the English Language at the Diocesan Training 
College, Chester. 


Just ready, By0. “sewed, price 28. 


PA LMONI; or, the World’s Horoscope. 


London: F. Bowyer Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C.” 
oa Just published, 

EMANS’S (CHARLES I.) HISTORY of 
MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY and SACRED ART in 

ITALY (a.p. 900—1350). Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, 
By the same Author, Wise eongetins, an ym he into $= > mee f Ps, Lo ot gee a 

ic ead between Dea he General Judgment, an 

HISTORY of ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY monstrating from the Bible. that the ‘Atonement was neither 
and SACRED ARTi oa ITALY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7. | made on the Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. GEORGE 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- i Lon- | BARTLE, D.D., a of Walton College, Liverpool. 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Longmans & Co. 











Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. price 58. 








This day is published, No. 24, for JULY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an Exploration of the 


Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous 
Illustrations. [Just ready. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the BRAZIL: 


with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great 
River Sao Francisco, from Sabar& to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. &c. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and ‘Tilustrations. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From | ROME and VENICE; with other Wan- 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAW- derings in Italy i in 1866—7. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
KINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 308, Author of ‘ My Diary in America,’ &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 16s, 
(Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF DESART. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Ear or Desarr. 


In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Cares, 
Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


“Mr. Capes is here for the second time in the my nny ofa | “Mr. Capes may be congetnipted on the patine of this 
novel-writer, still more genial and agreeable perhaps than before. ingenious and well-written book.”— Brighton Guardia 
He om s and keeps one in a good humour.”—Athenaum. | “Asa se he Ay ee of life in a country ia, the book 
—_ Capes is securing himself a high position among the is Perfect.”—. 
novelist legion of the day.”—Glo'ster Chronicle. | 
“Mr. Capes has mastered the — secret of fictio | 
Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. “ Full of fun.”—Hull Packet. 


TWICE REFUSED: aNovel. By Charles STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 
[ 


E. STIRLING. In 2 vols. Ready this day. Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By NETHERTON -ON-SEA: a New Story. 


JOHN GAUNT. 2 vols. | 3 vols. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author | A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 


of ‘ Polly: a Village Portrait,’ &c. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


“In his dahaee Mr. Capes rivals Trollope.” 
Norfolk Chronicle. 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 
Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day Wy 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


[Just ready. 


By Justice M‘Carthy, 


Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
The WYVORN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. S. Le Fanu, 

Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 

of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. [In the press. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James| FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ First Love and Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Last Love,’ &e. 3 vols. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and ‘canta Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. [Just ready. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
MAURICE DERING. By the Author of; RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the 


‘Guy Livingstone.’ Price Two Shillings. [Next week. Author of ‘Taken upon Trust,’ &c. Price Two Shillings. 
(Ready this day. 


BLACK SHEEP. 
BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD and GOWN. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (’67). | The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (’68’. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. The DOWER-HOUSE. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. | SANS MERCI. 

MISS FORRESTER. | The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





ATLASES 


BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
—— 
ae ee totent a presented to us in the most attractive 


= The ample illustrations of recent discovery and of the t 
pendencies on the British Crown puter Dr. John- 
ston 's the best of all Atlases for English use.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ He has given us ina portable form geography et & the 
latest discovery and the last revolution.”— Saturday iew. 


I. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price 51. 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC 


With Indices to each Map, comprising measly 150,000 Names of 
Places contained in the Atlas. 


Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


Il. 
In imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 2l. 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, 
CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Ill. 
Imperial folio, half bound in russia or morocco, 81. 8s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Cuttin of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours; and 
145 folio pages of Letter-press, including an Index containing 
upwards of 16,000 References. 


“A perfect treasure of compressed seme -¥ 
Sir John Herschel. 
“This Atlas ought to have a place in every good library We 
know of no work containing such copious and exact informs ation 
as to Dall the physical circumstances of the earth on which we live.” 
Quarterly Review. 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


IMPROVED EDITIONS 


I. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best Text- Rooks; 
with Geographical Information brought up to the time of 
publication. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly gg in 
colours, with Index. Imperial 8vo. half bound, 12s. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary 
Facts of GroLocy, sae Fo apuy, MetgoroLocy, and Natv- 
RAL History. A’ New and Enlarged Edition, containing four 
new Maps and Letter-press. 20 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8vo. 
half bound, 12s. 

lll. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. 


A Newand Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Plates. With ar 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as an Accom- 
niment to this Atlas, by ROBERT GRANT, LL.D., &, 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observ atory iw 
the University of Glasgow. Imperial 8vo. half bound, 128. 6d. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. Constructed from the best 
materials, and embodying — Results of the most recent 
Investigations, bya lete Index of Places, 
in which the proper Quantities are given by T. HARVEY and 
E. WORSLEY, MM . Oxon. 23 Coloured Maps. Imperial 
avo. half bound, voy ei 
“*This Edition is so asets enlarged and improved as to be vir- 
tually a new work, surpassing everything else of the kind extant, 
both in utility and beauty.”— Atheneum. 





ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


For the Use of Junior Classes: including a Mar of Canaan 
and Pavestixe, with Generat Inprex. 8vo. half bound, 5s. 








Wm. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Me 0 TI CE— The Bes. s TOP FORD A. BROOKE’S 


SERMONS, Preached in St. James's Chapel, York-street, are | 


now ready, price 6s. cloth, bevelled boards. 


London: Hamitton, ApAMs & Co. 32, Paternoster-row. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


OF 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 





MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 


The QUEEN of the AIR: being a Study of the Greek Myths of 


Cloud and Storm. By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


The RING and the BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. Complete in Four Volumes fcap. Svo. 73. 6d. each. 





M. LE COMTE DE PARIS 


The TRADES’ UNIONS of ENGLAND. 


By M. le COMTE DE PARIS. Translated by N. J. SENIOR, M.A. Edited by T. HUGHES, M.P. Crown 8vo. 


MR. WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


LUDIBRIA LUN; or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. Crown &vo. 63. 





MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


The LADY of LATHAM. 


Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. By Madame GUIZOT DE | 


WITT. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the Possession of 
the Earl of Derby. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


DR. WILHELM LUBKE. 


The HISTORY of ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. Second 
Edition. With 415 Illustrations. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 42s. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


ROMOLA. (Cheaper Edition.) 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ &c. With Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo. 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


15, Waterloo-place. 


‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the | 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond ail comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that | 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small u useful Set, guaranteed 0 of first quality for finish vand durability, as follows: — 





























| | Fiddle | Fiddle 
| Bead. Thread. King’s. or Bead. Thread. King’s. 

Old | Old 

Silver. | | Silver. 
£. 3. d. &. @d.£ 0d 8, @. & 8d.& 8. d./£ 8.d.& 8. d. 
12 Table Forks..... 110 0 220250 Brought forward .. 619 0 9 3 6 914 010 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . {110 02 1 0 220250 2Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..... 030040040046 
a2 Dessert Forks. }1 2017 0110 o}1n o 1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl ©1602003230083 8 
12 Dessert Spoons 12017090110 0111 0 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ... 026036036040 
2 Tea Spoons (0140019 01101 2 0 1 Pair of Fish Carvers . 019 6 30130130 
6 Egg Spoons, ‘gilt bowis seeeee] O 9 0 012 0 012 0018 6 1 Butter aoe 030040040043 
2 Sauce Ladles ............+... 0600800890080 1 Soup Ladl sence + 010 0012 0014 0015 0 
Grays Seeon: sostenctteucéues (0 60086090096 1 Sugar Sifter eres Ft rk ae ee ae 


| 
| 

















_ Carried forward .. | 619 0 9 3 61914 010 5 0 9 1 61116 012 8 613 2 6 


These are all as ‘aumue plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘Pleasure,’ &c, 


““A poet of unquestionable genius. He has an intense 
love of the beautiful This volume should win for Mr. 
Michell the admiration of all readers.”—Public Opinion. 


” 


‘‘A most interesting and pathetic story. 
Court Circular. 

“There is here the true spirit of poetry.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 


‘This story of human sympathies, of tenderness and 
passion, is eloquently told..... There are scenes the very 
perfection of pathos.”—Western Daily Standard. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
POuRIST'sS TRAVELLING MAPS 
for 1869. 

These Maps are taken from THE ROYAL ATLAS, strongly 
mounted on cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases with Refer- 


ence Index. 8. d. 
SCOTLAND with Index to 9,250 places,7 6 
ENGLAND .. ee ” 11,700 ” 8 0 
IRELAND oe os ” 5,270 BS 46 
SWITZERLAND .. ” 4,970 ” 46 
SWEDEN and NORWAY ” 1,630 ” 46 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY 6,230 a 8 0 
BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN 2,170 46 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 4,300 ae 46 
AUSTRIA oe ” 6,300 ” 8 0 
PRUSSIA it = & 2,550 » 46 
FRANCE oe a ° 4,406 ee 46 
SPAIN oe ee ” 4,100 ” 46 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, elegantly bound, price 72. 6d. 


HE GAELIC TOPOGRAPHY of SCOT- 
LAND, and WHAT IT PROVES, explained ; with much 
Sy ity Antiquarian,and Descriptive Information, Illustrated 
with Map. 
P by JAMES A. ROBERTSON, F.S.A. Scot., 
e Colonel Unattache a, 

Author of * Concise Histories al Proofs on the Highlanders,’ &c. 
This Work will be found a useful book of reference to all Tourists, 
Gaelic Students, &c. 

Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s. 
\ 7 OMAN: her Legal Rights and Social Duties. 
By C. N. CRESSWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 








N USIC for EXCURSIONISTS, Cheap and 
Correct, arranged for One, Two, Three, or more Singers, 
with every W ord Pl aced to its proper Musical oho being Penny 
Numbers of ‘THE CHOR AL CYCLOPEDIA.’ —10 Harvest 
Hymns in No. 55; 12 ae for Juveniles, No. 37; 13 Festival 
Hymns for Adults, No. 2 
F. Pitman, Reuaeiiianien and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


KETCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; or, 
peste Months’ Residence in the United States. By HEN RY 
JEE 
Ww William Blackwood & | & Sons, Edinburgh and | London. 





Published this day, 8vo. pp. 300, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 158. 


HE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, col- 
lected from the Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases, | and other 
Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medizval Times. With a Cata- 
logue of Early Armorial Seals, tending to show that Modern 
Heraldry embodies or is deriv ed from the Religious Symbols, the 
Military Devices, and mblems of the Heathen Deities of 


the 
| = By WILLIAM SMITH ELLIS, Esq., of the Middle 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative number of | Tem 


Knives, &c., 2/. 15s. 

A second quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :—Table Spoons and Forks, 11. 2s. per dozen ; Dessert ditto, 16s. per 
dozen ; Tea Spoons, 10s. per dozen. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish-Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating Knives and 
Forks, and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. Any article to be had singly at the same prices. | 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock o 

Electro Plate, Marble Chimney-pieces, | Table Cutlery, 
Britannia Metal G Kitchen Ranges | Clocks and C andelabra, 
Dish Covers, Hot- —— ~3 meme! Lamps, Gaselic ers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 
Stoves and Fenders, Trays, Urns and Kettles, | Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 

With Lists of Prices, and rit of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 

street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 

is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 





London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





A New and Enlarged Edition of 
THOMSON ON THE VINE. 
This day is published, price 5s. the Sixth Edition of 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL-« 
TIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, post 8vo. price 5. 


YHE TRUTH and the CHURCH. By the 
Rev. W. A. O’CONNOR, B.A. “ Leaves on us the impres- 
sion that Nie author may yet make some considerable marks on 
the world.”—Spectator. ‘Remarkable for breadth of view and 
perfection of style.”—Daily Telegraph. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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In royal Syo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
price 208. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HIS- 
_ TORY of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F.L.S. F.Z.S. Giving a full description of the perfect Insect from 
| da also a description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food 
Plant, Time of Appearance, and Localities where found. Each 
Moth is drawn from Nature by George Willis, and engraved in 
his best style by John Kerchner. The figures are life-size of every 
species; and if varieties eaaeee it, three, four, five, and even six 
figures are given. The Work is complete in ite § -one monthly 
Numbers, at 6d. each. The Work is also issued in quarterly 
Parts, in covers, at 1s. 6d. each Part. Part X. now ready, price 28. 
Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. 


OM Ll EN S ATION 
N CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED ee IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ENT OF ANY KIND 
a. pol by a Policy of ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5a. insures 1 og at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Inju 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Oftices—64, CORN HILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 
In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
QUEEN OF 


M ARY 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 
By JOHN HOSACK, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 
Queen Mary at Westminster, which has never hitherto been 
printed. 

Ww illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SCOTS 


PARLEY’S HISTORY. 
New Edition, brought down to the Present Time. oe aa 
with new Me aps, engraved on Steel, cloth, gilt edges, 


NIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Basis of 
Geography. By PETER PARLEY, Author of * Tales about 
aya History,’ ‘The Sea,’ &c. For the use of Families and 
School 
a London : William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 








‘own 8vo. cloth, gilt side, 68., gilt edges, 7 

tilestexion with full-page Engravings by G. CRUIKSH ANK, &e. 
|i fg tetene SON BUONAPARTE (History of), 
Reprinted from the ‘ Family Library,’ with considerable 
Additions. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 


” 





Now rea ie. stiff cloth, price igs 6d. , or interleaved, 28. 6d. 





HE LEPIDOPTERIST’S GUIDE. By} 


H. GUARD KNAGGS, M.D, E.L.S., Editor (for Lepido- 
peera) of The Entomologist’s Monthly M: agazine,’ &c., containin 
ull Instructions for Collecting, Management, Observ. ation, an 
Preservation, in all the stages. rders to be sent either direct to 
the Author, Kentish Town, N.W., or to the Publisher, 
fohn Van V oorst, 1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Fifth Thousand. Price 10s. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
4 and MOTHS. 
By H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S. 
Containing Deseripelons of nearly Two Thousand Species, inter- 
spersed with *‘ readable matter,” and above 200 Woodcuts. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 302nd Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
ound. 
BUTTER’'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings, 48th Edition. Price 6d. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


HCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of ia world, 
‘ompt and liberal loss settlement 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now rreantees 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. _ 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 


forfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, 
s8U y the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Branch Office—7, King street, St. ained 8. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 

Special Agents Wanted. 

















WEN’S BRAN TABLET, 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
so EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLET 
Sold Foret by Chemists, Grocers, and 


URE AERATED WATERS. 





W F4k or DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—SPEC- 

TACLES a adapted to remedy impaired v: ision 

by Mr. ACKLAND, Surgeon, daily, at Horne & Tuorntuwaite's, 

Opticians to the Queen, 1223 and 123, Newgate-street, London.— 

Send ‘seven stamps for ‘ Fay ny =e Hints on Spectacles,” which 
t valuable from imperfect sight. 








FOR TOURISTS AND FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING. 


ICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and 

Pack-pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 

Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting the thorn 
and damp, and more adapted to this variable climate than an 
other fi fabric, the cost of each with Silk Sleeve Linings, a wy 


Light Cheviot Suits with Silk Sleeve aang Ehanenms i 50 
Anglo Suits with Silk Sleeve Linings coscess. 8 BO 


ICOLL’S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS, for Dust or Rain. 

H. J. NICOLL, gp to the Queen, the Royal Family, and 

the Courts of Euro mdon: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 

W.; and 22, Cornhill J EC. Manchester : 10, Mosley-street. Liver- 





Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin L it 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

ry Cork is branded “ R. Extis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and Wholesale 
only from R. Euus & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


N RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
= colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
ldness Prevented. 
In large Bottles, price Six eating. 
Perfumers. Circular free by po 


Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


es its 


Sold by Chemists and 


SLER’ Ss CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHAN DELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds.) ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 


| ing Orders promptly executed. 


1 Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
\) BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
“— in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

‘orwarded eae and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
co. Cabinet Manufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, 
Carpets and Bedding (carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 
Estimates, may be had gratis. 








HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- | 


| Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable 
| Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of Jouxn Henry 


plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 ey ey i =i sizes and qualitics, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room d_Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB& SON, 57, St. Paul's FA London. 


AY EAKNESS. — The finest TONIC is 

WATERS’S QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a Sto- 
machic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., 
at 308. per Dozen.—Waters & Wituiams, the Original Makers, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 


LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENT: 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole eos =“ the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PI CKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to CAUTION the public against the inferior prepara 
tions which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their 
goods. with a view to mislead the s 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, Bawards-street, fen 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, S.E. 


HArvers SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

















LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Invested Assets—Five Millions Four Hundred and Twenty-five 
housand Poun 
Annual Income—Upwards of ‘alt a Million. 
Since its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claims 
- on death the sum of 7,914, 2991. » including 1,801,365/. in respect 
Bonuses added to the sums originally assured. Four-Fifths 
of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennial fi 





of this celebrated Sauce are ER uested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by LAZENBY & SON, 
bears the label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SONS, Upuno.sterers, 
3land 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 








Bonuses hitherto added to Policies—U pwards of Four Millions. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &., may be obt 
at the Society’s Office, Fleet- a London. 
RIFF ITH D. AVIES, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INS SURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,000, and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0007. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company — ae ceechtiee and Endowments. 

t the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throustiout the Kingdom. 
DREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 


EPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
and GLOBULES, the successful and popular remedies 
adopted by the Medical] Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 124, _ — n-row, Russell-square, London, 
and b y all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caurin. —See Name on each Bottle. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWAKDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, ger! Ly Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental W. ALLEN, 3 * STLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, Vondon W 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Oe adil of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 











pool: 50, Bold-street. Bir 2 39, 9, New- -street. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 28. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 


The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 5s, ; three letters, from7s. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &e., post free. 


JOSEPH Il 











GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world 


T«. R. MCRACKEN, 3 Queren- STREET, 

e LONDON, E.C., General and Pn. Agents and W INE 

MERCHANTS ‘beg to inform their Patrons that they continue 

A receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
m all Parts of the World. 


Sole Acenrs in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 





Smee & Co.,73, Chiswell-street, aud ¥ 
London. 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 922, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant. 


te Terminus, Finsbury, 








No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) i «a OS 
3. Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) Se 
5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) —- * 


H°® EYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponges 

are well wether for the Bath, and are preferred by many 
to the finer moet t er are Ris = lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna ones.—METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 131 8, Oxford- 
street, W.. Toilet eel (by pevn FE. SE H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 





USE ONLY THE 
G L EN F I E L D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARQUET SOLIDATIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548, 
For FLOORS, BORDERS to poonss, WALL and CEILING 
Being manufactured by B .... ot this beautiful work is 
far superior to foreign made, costs less than Turkey carpeting, and 
is guaranteed to stand perfectly. 
26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 


MELD’ Ss PURE sie SPERMACETI . SOAP, 

8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This heas- 

tiful article is a combination of the purest Soap with Spermaceti, 

the soothing and emollient action of which is well — n, and it 
is especially recommended for children and invali 
See name on each tablet and label. 

Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8 





[peaerory S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
best ppt p| ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 








BrTsH ‘COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
London.—Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines. Read the Works of James Morrison, the 


Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 
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THE BALLAD LITERATURE 


AND 


Popular Miuste of the Olden Time: 


A HISTORY OF THE 


ANCIENT SONGS, BALLADS, AND OF THE DANCE TUNES 
OF ENGLAND, 
NUMEROUS ANECDOTES AND ENTIRE BALLADS. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MINSTRELS. 
W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
THE WHOLE OF THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


In Two Volumes, royal 8yo. price 27. 2s. 


ROSSINI’S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 12s.; also, the French Edition, printed on fine paper, with Portrait, Autograph Letter, 
and Fac-simile of the First Page of the Score, price 25s. 





s. 
The COMPLETE WORK, for Piano Solo aa ee oe ~~ @ 8 
The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Senate _ oe Nava, in Three te Pan = -.each 5 0 
Rocxstro’s GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, Agnus Dei, and Quoniam 5 0 
| RockstrRo’s DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Pianoforte es 4 0 
| Rocgstro’s SANCTUS, arranged for the Pianoforte : 4 0 
The celebrated SANCTUS, from ae 8 ‘Messe Solennelle,’ adapted to » English Ww ond for ‘the use of t Choral Societies, churet 
i Festivals, &c., Vocal Score 0 4 
| = sensi 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, FOR THE HARMONIUM, 
BY RIMBAULT. BY RIMBAULT. 
a «& s. d. 
No. 1. KYRIE ELEISON .. 2 0 No. 1. KYRIE ELEISON .. 2 0 
» 2 DOMINE DEUS :-4 » 2 DOMINE DEUS $0 
» 3 QUI TOLLIS 2 0 » 38. QUI TOLLIS 2 0 
», 4 CRUCIFIXUS .. 2 0 » 4 CRUCIFIXUS . 2 0 
» 5 O SALUTARIS s 4 » 5. O SALUTARIS 2 0 
k » 6. AGNUS DEI 2 0 » 6 AGNUS DEI .. 2 0 


i ; a oes 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, &c. 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. : NEW BOND-STREET, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Addvertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, yer W.c. 


Printed by Jawes Hozmxs, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Jonn Francis, £0, Wellington-street, in = couaty, 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington -t -street aforesaid. Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robertson, Dutlin.—Saturday, July 17, 1569. 
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